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EVOLUTION  OF  JURISPRUDENCE 


JUDGE  BEVERLY  D.  EVANS 
United  Stntei  Coort,  Southern  Dietriet  of  Georein 


The  history  of  jurisprudence  is  but  the  tracing  of  the 
world’s  civilization.  All  students  of  history  subscribe  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  patriarchal  theory  of  the  division 
of  the  human  race  into  organized  communities.  At  least, 
all  known  societies  were  originally  organized  on  the  model 
of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  as  revealed  through  Scriptural 
history.  The  eldest  male  parent  is  absolutely  supreme  in 
his  household ;  his  dominion  extends  to  life  and  death,  over 
wife,  child,  and  slave,  and  the  title  of  every  species  of  prop¬ 
erty  claimed  by  any  member  of  the  family  inheres  in  him. 

Archaic  society  was  not  formed  by  a  collection  of  individ¬ 
uals,  but  was  an  aggregation  of  families.  The  unit  of 
ancient  society  was  the  family ;  of  modem  society  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  head  of  the  family  at  the  same  time  declared 
and  administered  the  law  in  his  sphere  of  dominion.  This 
law  was  but  the  individual  will  arbitrarily  expressed  and 
largely  the  reflex  of  the  character  of  the  male  parent,  shaped 
and  directed  by  his  environment.  The  union  of  families 
from  a  common  stock  into  communities  most  probably 
formed  the  first  effort  of  the  human  race  towards  organized 
society.  New  comers  were  incorporated  into  it  by  the  law 
of  adoption,  which  consists  of  feigning  themselves  to  be  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  people  on  which  they  were  engrafted. 
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This  limited  and  circumscribed  society  acknowledged  a  chief 
or  king,  who  discharged  all  governmental  and  judicial  func¬ 
tions.  At  this  social  epoch,  law  was  but  a  judgment  in  the 
particular  case,  and  not  the  enunciation  of  a  principle.  The 
judgment  of  the  king  was  assumed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
direct  divine  inspiration.  Afterwards  came  the  notion  that 
the  established  customs  of  the  people  should  be  enforced, 
and  the  judgment  but  affirmed  the  custom  or  punished  its 
breach.  When  aristocracies  succeeded  to  the  power  of 
kings,  they  became  the  depositories  and  administrators  of 
law,  without  claiming  direct  inspiration  for  each  deliver¬ 
ance  of  judgment.  The  law  enforced  by  them  was  the  estab¬ 
lished  customs  of  the  people,  or  customary  law.  This  was 
before  the  era  of  printing,  and  the  people  generally  conceded 
to  the  higher  class  that  superior  wisdom  and  learning  which 
capacitated  them  to  preserve  and  transmit  their  ancient 
usages.  These  usages  in  time  were  succinctly  expressed  in 
general  terms  in  codes.  The  earliest  code  was  but  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  truth  that  recorded  words  are  more  trust¬ 
worthy  than  individual  memory.  The  importance  of  codes 
is  manifest.  They  afforded  protection  against  the  frauds  of 
the  oligarchy,  and  the  debasement  of  national  institutions. 

So  vast  in  extent  is  my  subject,  that  I  cannot  in  the  lim¬ 
ited  time  for  this  paper  even  attempt  to  discuss  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  jurisprudence  during  the  epochs  to  which  I  have 
given  such  brief  notice.  The  remainder  of  what  I  have  to 
say  concerns  the  evolution  of  jurisprudence  through  the 
administration  of  the  law  by  the  courts.  I  will  assume,  for 
it  is  easily  demonstrable,  that  an  unelastic  code,  promul¬ 
gated  in  the  formative  period  of  a  state,  would  soon  become 
obsolete.  Law  is  stable,  but  civilization  is  progressive,  and 
here  we  find  exercise  for  the  great  principle  of  evolution; 
i.  e.  of  evolving  from  fixed  legal  dogmas  the  multiform 
corollaries  and  deductions  from  the  main  proposition  in  the 
solution  of  the  questions  at  issue.  Perhaps  the  evolution  of 
jurisprudence  through  judicial  administration  may  be  better 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  two  great  systems  of  juris¬ 
prudence  which  have  influenced  modem  civilization.  These 
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two  systems  are  the  Roman  or  Civil  Law,  and  the  English 
Common  Law,  which  prevails  in  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
and  in  the  United  States^ 

ROMAN  LAW 

The  Roman  law  was  simply  the  code  of  a  single  city- 
state,  a  code  that  grew  out  of  a  body  of  unwritten  municipal 
customs,  a  special  knowledge  of  which  was  for  a  long  time 
confined  to  an  aristocracy  or  oligarchy  who  claimed  to  be 
the  sole  repository  of  the  principles  by  which  controversies 
should  be  determined.  The  Roman  Code  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  was  merely  an  enunciation  in  written  words  of  the 
existing  customs  of  the  Roman  people,  put  forth  at  a  time 
when  Roman  society  had  barely  emerged  from  that  intel¬ 
lectual  condition,  in  which  civil  obligation  and  religious  duty 
are  inevitably  confounded.  New  questions  were  constantly 
occurring,  calling  for  an  interpretation  of  the  Code.  This 
demand  was  met  by  the  publications  of  the  juris  consults, 
under  the  name  of  ‘*Responsa Prudentum,’*  The  form  of 
these  responses  varied  a  good  deal  at  different  periods  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  but  throughout  its  whole  course,  they 
consisted  of  explanatory  glosses  on  authoritative  written 
documents,  and  at  first  they  were  exclusively  collections  of 
opinions  interpretative  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  conunen- 
tators  thus  educed  a  variety  of  canons  which  had  never  been 
dreamed  of  by  the  compilers  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and 
which  were  rarely  or  never  found  there.  These  **Responsa 
Prudentum”  were  used  by  the  judges  in  pronouncing  judg¬ 
ment  as  authority  and  precedent  for  the  law  there  applied.  ^ 
In  this  way  the  “Twelve  Tables”  were  evolved  from  a  narrow 
statement  of  the  customs  of  a  primitive  people,  into  a  com¬ 
pendious  system  of  law  which  today  is  the  admiration  of 
both  philosopher  and  lawyer. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  means  of  development  of  the 
jus  civile.  The  arts  and  the  sciences  were  being  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped,  commerce  brought  the  people  from  every  quarter 
of  the  then  known  world,  and  the  civilization  was  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  complex,,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  a  few 
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positive  declaratory  laws  designed  for  a  primitive  people, 
under  the  most  liberal  construction,  could  not  cover  the 
countless 'cases  arising  from  changed  conditions.  Besides 
the  jus  civile,  was  only  administered  where  both  litigants 
were  Roman  citizens.  The  disputes  between  foreigners 
were  not  judged  by  the  law  of  the  ‘Twelve  Tables,”  neither 
was  a  foreigner  entitled  to  the  remedial  processes  of  the 
courts.  As  much  of  the  Roman  wealth  was  derived  from 
commerce,  business  with  foreigners  was  encouraged.  The 
foreign  merchant  demanded  the  corresponding  obligation 
that  the  State  should  accord  to  him  protection  in  property 
rights.  So  it  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  special  court 
wherein  the  rights  of  foreigners  were  to  be  adjusted  and 
enforced.  This  was  met  by  constitutinga  praeter  peregri- 
nus  (the  praetor  of  foreigners)  whose  duty  it  was  to  admin¬ 
ister  justice  between  Roman  citizens  and  foreigners,  between 
foreigner  and  foreigner,  and  between  citizens  of  different 
cities  within  the  empire.  As  such  praetor  could  not  rely 
upon  the  law  of  any  one  city  for  the  criteria  of  his  judg¬ 
ments,  he  naturally  turned  his  eyes  to  the  codes  of  all  the 
cities  from  which  came  the  swarm  of  litigants  before  him. 
In  the  generalizations  necessarily  made  upon  such  broad  data 
we  have  the  beginnings  of  comparative  jurisprudence,  whose 
first  fruit  at  Rome  was  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact,  that 
there  are  certain  uniform  and  universal  conceptions  of  jus¬ 
tice  common  to  all  civilized  people.  Some  common  charac¬ 
teristic  was  discovered  in  all  of  them,  which  had  a  common 
object,  and  this  characteristic  was  classed  in  the  jus  gen¬ 
tium.  This  jus  gentium,  or  law  common  to  all  nations,  is 
what  the  lawyer  would  call  the  Equity  of  the  Civil  Law. 
The  praetor,  who  was  the  chancellor,  was  required  on  com¬ 
mencing  his  year  of  office  to  publish  an  edict  or  proclama¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  declared  the  manner  in  which  he  intended 
to  administer  his  department.  As  it  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
struct  anew  every  year  a  separate  system  of  principles,  the 
praetor  seems  to  have  regularly  published  his  predecessor’s 
edict,  with  such  additions  and  changes  as  the  exigency  of 
the  moment,  or  his  own  views  of  law  compelled  him  to  in- 
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troduce.  The  praetor’s  proclamation,  thus  lengthened  by  a 
new  portion  every  year,  attained  the  name  of  the  edietum 
perpetuum.  This  plan  of  annually  publishing  the  edict 
ceased  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The  last  edict 
of  a  praetor  was  issued  by  Salvius  Julianus,  and  comprises 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  equity  jurisprudence.  , 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Civil  Law  as  now  enforced  in  France 
and  every  Latin  country,  in  its  basic  principles  was  worked 
out  and  evolved  by  the  juris  consults  and  praetors  without 
the  aid  of  the  law  making  power  of  the  State.  Nowadays 
we  would  call  this  “judge  made  law.” 

THE  COMMON  LAW  OF  ENGLAND 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  system  of  jurisprudence 
denominated  the  common  law  of  England  was  evolved  from 
mcient  usages  and  customs.  The  laws  promulgated  by  the 
English  king  Aethelbert,  the  convert  of  the  abbot  Augus- 
tiie,  and  by  many  of  his  successors,  were  mainly  of  the 
mture  of  amendments  of  custom.  It  Was  not  until  the 
rtign  of  that  able  and  vigorous  monarch,  Aelfred,  or  Alfred 
tie  Great,  that  the  collection  of  laws  aspired  to  the  charac- 
te*  of  codes.  The  judges  who  presided  over  the  primitive 
courts  were  close  to  the  common  people,  and  were  very  jeal- 
ms  in  their  adherence  to  these  laws,  which  had  not  only  the 
nyal  sanction,  but  were  enactments  of  the  honored  usages 
oj  the  people  themselves.  The  primitive  system  of  law 
Wiich  thus  matured  in  the  provincial  courts  of  the  English 
pople  soon  took  on  an  iron  rigorism  of  form  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  'unelastic.  Its  entire  inadequacy  to  the  wants  of  a 
progressive  civilization  was  strongly  apparent  upon  the 
Borman  Conquest  With  the  Norman  occupation,  came  the 
etablishment  of  a  great  court  at  Westminster,  by  whose 
igency  a  new  system  of  royal  law,  which  found  its  source 
n  the  king,  was  brought  in  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the 
»ld,  unelastic  system  of  the  custonutry  law  prevailing  in  the 
provincial  courts  of  the  people.  As  soon  as  this  new  judicial 
system  became  operative,  as  said  by  Mr.  Digby,  “decisions 
of  tribunals  came  to  constitute,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
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term,  a  source  or  cause  of  law.  Judge-made  or  judiciary 
law  henceforth  gradually  displaced  customary  law.”  It  was 
now  that  “the  codeless  myriad  of  precedents,  the  wilderness 
of  single  instances,”  began  to  be  evolved,  which  contain  the 
flexible  dogmas  of  the  common  law.  Mr.  Dicey,  in  a  recent 
book,  has  said :  “The  amount  of  judge-made  law  is  in  Eng¬ 
land  far  more  extensive  than  a  student  easily  realizes. 
Nine-tenths,  at  least,  of  the  law  of  contract,  and  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  law  of  torts,  are  not  to  be  discov¬ 
ered  in  any  volume  of  the  statutes.”  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  learn  that  this  most  complicated  and  compendi¬ 
ous  system  of  jurisprudence  owes  its  development  to  a 
fiction.  That  fiction  is  the  assumption  that  there  exists 
appropriate  law  for  every  conceivable  set  of  circumstances ; 
the  law  always  exists  in  the  breast  of  the  judge,  and  onl> 
needs  the  opportunity  for  its  declaration  and  application 
The  new  principles  announced  are  assumed  to  be  drawi 
from  a  pre-existing  nebulous  body  of  customary  law,  ampb 
enough  to  supply  doctrines  for  any  possible  condition  cf 
affairs.  Let  me  give  an  instance  of  the  application  of  the  oU 
customary  law  of  the  sixth  century  to  the  strenuous  civi- 
ization  of  the  present  day.  Of  course  neither  Ethelbert  ncr 
Alfred  the  Great  ever  saw  a  trolley  car;  they  never  evai 
dreamed  about  electrical  motive  power.  Away  back  yondir 
developed  the  principle  that  a  man  might  acquire  the  riglt, 
either  by  purchase  or  long  use,  to  walk  over  his  neighbors 
ground.  When  this  right  was  complete  the  neighbor  coud 
not  revoke  it,  but  he  could  object  to  his  land  being  subjectd 
to  any  other  servitude.  The  next  step  was  that  inasmuch 
as  the  private  way  could  not  be  obstructed,  and  as  travel  ly 
horseback  was  becoming  general,  the  user  of  the  right  d' 
way  might  ride  without  imposing  any  additional  servitud* 
on  the  way.  Civilization  progressed  and  carriages  becam* 
common,  so  the  carriage  was  allowed  as  being  included  ir 
this  right  to  pass  over  the  neighbor’s  land.  And  the  trans¬ 
ition  to  horse  cars,  and  then  to  electric  cars  operating  on  the 
public  streets  was  easy,  on  the  assumption  that  as  the  public 
must  use  the  streets  to  go  from  place  to  place,  every  facility 
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to  aid  the  public  in  this  respect,  which  did  not  interfere  with 
the  use  of  the  street  by  foot  passengers  and  horse  carriages 
did  not  impose  upon  the  streets  any  new  burden.  By  similar 
process  of  evolution  the  simple  laws  of  a  primitive  civiliza¬ 
tion  have  been  extended  to  conditions  created  by  the  most 
modem  development  of  art,  science,  invention  and  social 
progress. 

Fictions  were  also  employed  by  the  courts  to  circumvent 
the  effect  of  certain  statutes.  Even  before  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror  feudalism  was  superseding  the  older  freedom  in 
England,  but  the  tendency  was  quickened  by  the  Conquest. 
The  feudal  system  was  based  on  primogeniture  entailment 
of  estates,  and  personal  service  rendered  by  the  vassal  or 
liege  man  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  To  prevent  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  large  estates  a  statute  of  entails  was  enacted. 
The  judges  circumvented  this  statute  by  a  fictitious  pro¬ 
ceeding,  called  a  common  recovery,  by  which  the  present 
holder  of  the  estate,  by  suffering  a  fine  and  recovery,  de¬ 
feated  the  limitations  over.  The  tenure  of  title  of  the  liege¬ 
man  depended  on  i)ersonal  attendance  on  the  lord  of  the 
manor  in  petty  strifes.  .The  manorial  lord  was  frequently  in 
need  of  money,  and  to  supply  present  necessities  would  sell 
his  right  to  demand  personal  service  for  a  good  round  sum 
and  an  annual  tribute  of  three  barley  corns  or  other  insig¬ 
nificant  stipend.  Laws  were  passed  to  prevent  the  aliena¬ 
tion,  by  deed  or  will,  of  land  held  in  such  manner.  This  was 
overcome  by  judicial  invention  of  what  is  termed  “  a  use.” 
That  is,  the  owner  of  the  land  would  convey  it  to  another  for 
his  use,  and  then  alien  or  devise  this  use.  Equity  would 
then  interfere  and  protect  the  use,  and  compel  a  conveyance 
from  the  one  in  whom  the  legal  title  vested  or  his  heirs,  to 
the  usee  or  his  heirs.  ' 

But  these  fictions  were  soon  superseded  by  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  which  is  called  Equity. 
It  was  early  defined  to  be  the  “correction  of  that  wherein 
the  law  by  reason  of  its  universality  is  deficient.”  A  court 
of  equity  was  considered  a  court  of  conscience.  Equity  un¬ 
dertook  to  relieve  the  severities  and  inequalities  of  the  law 
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by  the  application  of  moral  principles.  The  idea  was  funda¬ 
mental  that  equity  followed  the  analosries  of  the  law,  yet 
in  reality  it  frequently  opposed  the  law.  The  whole  equi¬ 
table  jurisprudence  is  founded  on  moral  rules  proceeding  on 
the  theory  that  in  a  given  instance  it  would  be  unconscion¬ 
able  to  apply  the  rigid  rule  of  law,  or  if  the  strict  rule  of  the 
law  be  applied,  it  is  inadequate  to  afford  the  proper  relief  to 
the  complaining  party.  It  is  but  natural  that,  founded  on 
such  broad  basic  principles,  equity  should  expand  into  an 
almost  limitless  sphere  of  action. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  English  common  law  and 
equitable  jurisprudence  has,  through  the  growth  of  centu¬ 
ries,  developed  into  its  present  state  of  effectiveness,  not 
from  legislation,  but  by  the  process  of  evolution.  Perhaps 
in  no  other  science  do  we  find  the  principles  of  evolution  the 
principle  of  growth  and  adaptability,  b^ter  illustrated  than 
in  jurisprudence.  As  law  is  stable  and  civilization  is  pro¬ 
gressive,  the  two  can  only  be  kept  in  harmony  by  evolutional 
development,  and  this  result  hM  been  attained  largely 
through  the  medium  of  judicial  interpretation  and  expo¬ 
sition. 
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The  Ante-Bellum  Academy  Movement 
in  Georgia* 


E.  MERTON  COULTER.  Pb.D. 
UnlTcnity  of  Gcorcio 


The  Revolution  left  in  its  wake  in  Georgia  a  darker  train 
of  devastation  and  troubled  conditions  than,  perhaps,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Last  to  be  set 
up,  she  had  developed  least  in  population  and  in  wealth. 
Here  civil  warfare  degenerated  into  personal  strife,  and  left 
a  deep  gash  in  so<fiety  when  the  Revolution  ended.  By 
sweeping  confiscation  laws  and  banishment  the  new  state 
exterminated  a  portion  of  her  population,  valuable  in  the 
life  of  the  colony,  but  hereafter  rendered  impossible  in  the 
new  order.  The  period  of  state>making  now  begun  found 
a  people  little  educated,  but  a  leadership  of  wisdom  and 
vision. 

In  the  days  of  the  colony,  whatever  educational  facilities 
then  existing  went  on  with  little  aid  from  the  government. 
In  1784  an  effort  was  made  to  convert  the  Bethesda  Orphans' 
Home,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  America,  into  a 
college;  but  the  colonial  government  refused  to  grant  a 
charter.  Later  attempts  to  set  it  up  as  an  academy  also 
met  with  failure.  However,  the  leaders  of  the  state  at  the 
very  first  opportunity  committed  the  new  government  to  a 
policy  of  education.  In  the  first  constitution,  adopted  in 
1777  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolution,  a  declaration  for  state 
supported  schools  was  made.  The  provision  stated  that 
schools  should  “be  created  in  each  county,  and  supported  at 
the  general  expense  of  the  State,  as  the  legislature  shall 
hereafter  point  out.”^  This  provision  was  wide  and  far- 

*  Tbia  paper  waa  raad  bafora  tba  Paabodp  Clab  of  tba  UalraiaRf  of  Qaaasia.  Mo- 

vaaiber  17.  ItM. 

*  Walter  MeElratb.  A  Traattaa  oa  tba  CoaatttaNea  a/  Oaarpta  tAttaata.  Itlt),  Mb 
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reaching,  easily  interpreted  to  include  both  common  schools 
and  academies.  In  the  words  of  President  Alonzo  Church, 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  in  1845 :  “Had  we  carried  out 
the  views  of  her  early  patriots,  and  the  framers  of  our  first 
Constitution,  Georgia  would  now  have  a  system  of  education 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union.”^ 
The  first  legislation  looking  toward  a  compliance  with  the 
educational  provision  of  the  constitution  came  in  the  midst 
of  the  bitterest  part  of  the  war  in  Georgia.  The  legislature 
in  1780  declared  that  a^  certain  public  lot  in  Augusta  “in 
Broad  Street  be  reserved  for  houses  of  Public  simenaries 
[sic]  and  Schools.”*  The  next  effort,  which  produced  effec¬ 
tive  results,  was  made  before  formal  peace  had  been  declared 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  former  colonies.  In  July  of 
1783,  provisions  were  made  for  the  first  two  rungs  of  the 
educational  ladder — the  common  schoolf^  ani  the  academies. 
In  the  first  case,  a  free  school  for  the  town  of  Washington, 
yet  to  be  built,  was  provided  for  from  the  sale  of  town  lots. 
This  school  also  came  under  a  general  provision,  granting 
to  each  county  on  application  one  thousand  acres  of  vacant 
lands  within  its  borders  for  free  schools.  This  was  the  first 
general  legislation  for  schools.^  In  the  case  of  secondary 
education  academies  were  provided  for  at  Waynesboro  and 
at  Augusta.  The  former  was  to  be  built  by  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  town  lots  and  was  to  be  endowed  with  two 
thousand  acres  of  land  within  the  county.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  since  “a  Seminary  of  learning  is  greatly  necessary  for 
the  Instruction  of  our  youth,  and  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  attention  after  the  promotion  of  Religion”,  cer¬ 
tain  town  lots  were  to  be  sold  and  part  of  the  proceeds  was 
to  be  used  for  an  academy.*  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
famous  Academy  of  Richmond  County,  flourishing  to  this 
day.'  Numerous  special  enactments  have  been  passed  for 
the  support  of  this  school.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  it 
was  given  the  right  to  rent  out  certain  tracts  of  land  south 

*  Gcorsc  White,  HUtorical  ColUetioni  of  Goorgia  (1854),  64. 

*  rite  Colonial  Raeord*  of  tk*  Stata  of  Oaorgia  ( Atlanta.  1611).  XIX,  Part  II.  lU. 

*  Ibid.,  262,  268 ;  J.  A.  Cathbart.  Digtot  of  all  tka  Law  and  Raa^tiona  ....  of 
Gtorgia  on  Public  Elkteation  and  Proa  S^oola  (MUlcdseriUa.  1882).  1. 

>  Colonial  Roeorda,  XIX.  Part  H.  266-266. 
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of  the  city  and  to  use  the  money  for  the  support  of  the 
school.*  In  1800  it  was  given  the  net  proceeds  from  the  ferry 
at  Augusta,  and  later  received  moneys  from  the  sale  of  ad¬ 
ditional  town  lots.’  _ 

Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  spirit  of  education  had 
seized  the  people,  and  as  a  result  academies  began  to  spring 
up  in  many  places  throughout  the  state.  A  recognition  of 
this  movement  as  well  as  a  stimulus  was  the  enactment  of 
the  first  general  legislation  on  behalf  of  secondary  education 
in  1792.  By  this  law  every  county  in  the  state  was  given 
permission  to  buy  at  any  sale  of  confiscated  property  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  pounds  in  value  for  the 
use  of  an  academy.* 

This  legislation  was  directly  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  of 
Abraham  Baldwin  and  other  far-seeing  leaders  of  the  state, 
formulated  into  a  system  of  education  which  has  challenged 
the  admiration  of  succeeding  generations.  In  1785  a  charter 
was  granted  for  the  establishment  of  a  University  system, 
embracing  the  whole  gamut  of  education  from  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  to  the  college.®  In  the  words  of  the  charter,  “All 
public  schools,  instituted*  br  to  be  supported  by  funds  or 
public  moneys,  in  this  State,  shall  be  considered  as  part  or 
members  of  the  University.”^*  The  plan  was  a  beautiful 
piece  of  logic  throughout.  The  common  school  should  pre¬ 
pare  the  student  for  academy,  and  the  academy  should  be  a 
feeder,  for  the  college. 

As  guardian  and  promotor  of  this  system,  a  body  known 
as  the  Senatus  Academicus  was  created.  A  “Board  of  Vis¬ 
itors”  and  a  “Board  of  Trustees”  were  constituted,  which, 
when  meeting  together,  were  to  be  the  Senatus  Academicus. 
The  first  named  body  soon  came  to  represent  in  a  general 

•  /ML,  660,  661. 

•  Thoaas  R.  R.  Cobb,  A  Digtt  o/  tk*  StatuU  Lows  .  .  .  o/  Gtorgia  .  ,  .  prior  to 
.  .  .  list  (Athono,  1861),  1196. 

•  Oliver  H.  Prineo,  A  Digoot  of  tko  Lowo  of  tko  State  of  Goorgio  .  .  .  prooiout  to 
tko  Soooion  of  tko  Gonorml  AooomUg  of  Doe.  lur  (Athons,  1867),  Sceond  Bdition,  | 
17.  Additional  laws  were  pawed  in  1810  and  1817  carrylns  this  provisioa  into 
effect  for  the  eoontics  created  after  1792,  and  allowins  counties  to  leek  out  land 
■nbieet  to  confiscation  and  to  have  it  sold  for  the  benefit  of  academies.  Ibid. 

•  The  University  besan  in  reality  in  an  act  of  the  General  Assemhly  of  Pebrtuury 
86,  1784,  which  set  apart  twenty  thousand  acres  each  in  Washiacton  and  Franklin 
counties  “for  the  en^wment  of  a  CoUsse  or  seminary  of  leaminc.”  Cobb,  Digoot, 

lost. 

w  Ibid..  1086. 
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way  the  state  government  in  its  relations  to  the  educational 
system.  It  was  made  up  of  the  Governor,  President  of  the 
Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Senators.^^  The  Board 
of  Trustees  had  direct  oversight  of  the  college  to  be  set  up. 
The  meetings  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  were  held  in  the 
Capitol  on  the  first  days  of  each  annual  session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.^*  It  was  in  effect,  really,  a  joint  session  of 
the  State  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  duties  of  this  body  were,  then,  not  only  to  oversee  the 
general  interests  of  the  college,  but  also  to  ‘‘remedy  the  de¬ 
fects,  and  advance  the  interests  of  literature  throughout  the 
State  in  general.”  In  order  to  effectively  do  this,  they  were 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  ‘‘state  and  regulations  of 
the  schools  and  places  of  education  in  their  respective 
Counties”  and  ‘‘recommend  what  kind  of  schools  and  acad¬ 
emies  shall  be  instituted  .  .  .  and  prescribe  what  branches 
of  education  shall  be  taught  and  inculcated  in  each.  They 
shall  also  examine  and  recommend  the  instructors  to  be 
employed  in  them.”^* 

Of  especial  importance  was  the  relationship  of  the  acad¬ 
emies  to  the  college,  an  institution  which  was  not  estab¬ 
lished  and  set  going  until  1801.^^  It  was  termed  officially 
Franklin  College;  but  being  the  most  evident  part  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  it  soon  came  to  mean  in  the  popular 
mind  and  terminology  the  University  exclusively.  In  order 
to  foster  a  close  relationship  and  guidance  of  the  University 
over  the  academies,  the  President  was  directed  by  the 
charter  to  visit  these  schools  as  often  as  his  duties  would 
allow,  and  in  the  event  of  his  inability  some  member  of  the 
University  faculty  should  visit  each  academy  once  a  year. 
In  1806  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  lay  before  the  Senatus  Academicus  at  the  annual 
meeting  a  full  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  academies.^* 

»  The  eenator  from  the  eoan^  repreeented  by  the  Spemker  of  the  Boom  was  not  a 
BMmbcr. 

■■  Cobb,  PiffMt.  loss,  10S4.  1087. 

>•  ibtf..  1086. 

**  Altboosh  the  Univenity  of  Georsia  was  the  flnt  institution  of  its  kind  to  be  char¬ 
tered,  it  was  not  the  first  in  actual  oiwration.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
astablisbed  in  1704,  hoids  this  dbttection. 

••  MimmU*  e/  tbs  Ssaatas  Aeadsmieus,  Nor.  IS,  1806,  ».  60.  These  min¬ 

utes  are  in  MS  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Gaoryia. 
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This  would  seem  his  logical  duty  in  view  of  the  relationship 
of  the  University  to  the  academies.  But  as  this  relationship 
existed  in  theory  only,  the  reports  seem  never  to  have  been 
made,  and  later  the  President  requested  authority  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  visit  the  academies  when  the  University 
authorities  were  unable  to  exercise  this  duty.^* 

This,  then,  was  in  theory  the  well-planned  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  under  which  the  statesmen  of  the  day  expected  the 
people  of  Georgia  to  grow  wise  and  prosperous.  It  was  too 
good  to  be  true  in  practice.  Outside  of  theory  and  a  slight 
semblance,  this  system  of  education  never  entered  into  the 
life  of  Georgia.  It  failed  to  function  properly  from  the  very 
beginning.  In  the  words  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  itself, 
“The  plan  marked  out  for  the  literary  advancement  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  is  beautiful  in  theory,  and  might  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  most  useful  results.  But  in  practical  utility 
it  has  never  yet  met  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
community.”^’  The  elementary  schools  were  never  set  going 
as  contemplated  in  the  University  system  and  the  academies 
were  never  kept  track  of. 

The  first  attempt  to  secure  information  about  the  acade¬ 
mies  was  made  in  1799,  when  the  Senatus  Academicus  pre¬ 
pared  a  circular  letter  to  sent  “to  the  several  Academies 
in  the  State”  requesting  information  on  “the  state  of  their 
Academy,  of  their  funds,  in  what  they  consist  if  of  land  and 
houses,  a  description  of  them,  their  situation  and  probable 
value,  of  the  number  of  Tutors  and  students,  the  mode  of 
tuition,  and  their  annual  expenses.”  They  were  also  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  their  “plan  of  education.”^^  As  it  became 
increasingly  difilcult  to  obtain  replies  to  these  letters,  the 
usage  later  grew  up  for  the  senators  to  report  the  condition 
of  the  academies  in  their  respective  counties  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Senatus  Academicus.  A  condensed  report 
was  then  made  by  this  body  to  the  Joint  Standing  Committee 
on  Educaiton  of  the  General  Assembly  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  when  deemed  necessaray.  It  became  more  difficult  as 

H  Ibid..  Not.  8.  1819.  p.  149. 

Ibid.,  Not.  14.  18S7.  p.  198. 

*■  MimmUt  •/  tk»  Smtmtmt  AMdtmieui,  i7*9>J449.  Nor.  88,  1T99,  p.  8. 
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time  elapsed  to  procure  these  reports  from  the  senators,  due 
often  to  the  failure  of  the  commissioners  of  the  academies  to 
afford  them  the  necessary  information.  By  1818  the  Senatus 
Academicus  had  almost  ceased  to  take  notice  of  the  acade¬ 
mies.  But  in  this  year  the  board  resolved  that  since  “it  is 
important  that  the  Senatus  Academicus,  presiding  over  the 
interests  of  the  literature  of  the  State  should  have  minute 
and  correct  information  of  the  condition  of  education  in 
every  station  thereof”,  and  that  since  the  provision  of  the 
charter  requiring  reports  to  be  made  annually  “had  by  long 
usage  became  almost  obsolete”,  each  senator  hereafter  must 
make  a  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  his  respective 
county.^®  It  became  the  custom  thereafter  for  the  secretary 
to  call  the  roll  of  senators  alphabetically  for  these  reports. 
For  a  few  years  after  this,  most  senators  made  reports  of 
varying  value,  but  never  were  reports  made  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  of  information  exact  enough  to  meet  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  view.®® 

By  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  state  was 
well  supplied  with  academies  for  her  limited  area  of  settle¬ 
ments.®^  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  had  been 
chartered  in  1788  two  academies  that  were  afterwards  to 
became  famous.  One  was  founded  in  Sunbury ;  the  other  at 
Savannah.  Eight  years  later  another  academy  was  incor¬ 
porated  and  established  at  Louisville.  In  1791,  a  Reverend 
Mr.  Springer  opened  a  classical  school  near  Washington, 
notable  on  account  of  Jesse  Mercer  being  among  its  students. 
Two  years  later  Salem  Academy  was  opened  near  the  same 
place.  This  school  seems  to  have  remained  open  for  only  a 
few  years.®®  In  1794  Carmel  Academy  was  opened  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County  by  the  Reverend  Moses  Waddel,  afterwards  to  be¬ 
come  president  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  Here  William 


»  IhUL.  Not.  10.  1818.  p.  186. 

**  MinmUt  o/  tka  SanatiM  Aea4*mieu»,  17$$-1SU,  pp.  180.  146.  164.  161.  168.  175. 
188.  Aecordinp  to  the  minutes  of  the  meetinp  of  November  8.  1819.  the  Senators 
“made  such  verbal  reports  of  the  state  of  Literature  in  their  respective  oounties 
as  their  knowledpe  of  facts  would  permit."  Ibid..  180. 

•*  Adiel  Sherwood.  A  Gasettser  of  tho  State  of  Georgia  (Washington  Citjr.  1887). 
Third  Eldition.  820.  Here  it  is  stated  that  there  were  six  incorporated  academies 
in  Georpia  in  1801. 

ibid.,  819,  820.  This  Salem  Academy  should  not  be  eonfused  with  the  Salem  Acad¬ 
emy  incorporated  in  Claric  County  in  1821.  For  the  latter,  see  Cuthbert.  Digeat,  48. 
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H.  Crawford,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Thomaa  W.  Cobb,  and  other 
men  destined  to  become  famous  in  history  studied  under 
Waddel.**  Another  school,  set  up  as  early  as  1796,  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Hope  Hull  in  Wilkes  County,  and  known  as  Reho- 
both  Academy.**  These  latter  four  schools  were  the  personal 
products  of  their  founders.  Apparently  they  were  not  incor¬ 
porated  and  did  not  receive  aid  from  the  state.  There 
was  also  in  existence  before  1800  a  “Ladies’  Academy”  in 
Augusta,  which  will  be  discussed  later.  Eight  academies 
made  reports  to  the  Senatus  Academicus  in  1800. 

During  the  period  down  to  the  War  of  1812,  the  academy 
movement  under  state  aid  got  an  impetus;  but  of  especial 
interest  and  significance  was  the  entrance  of  the  religious 
denominations  into  the  educational  field.  As  early  as  1789 
the  Methodist  Conference  had  attempted  to  found  a  school, 
but  without  success.*®  In  1804  the  Baptists  resolved  to  found 
a  college.  A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  secure  a 
charter  from  the  legislature.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  today, 
the  legislature  refused  the  request.  The  church  committee 
reported  “that  this  failure  is  owing  entirely  to  causes  which 
may  be  removed  by  proper  explanation.”  Speaking  of  the 
legislature,  it  said,  “we  trust  that  their  liberality  will  not 
permit  them  after  the  opportunity  of  mature  deliberation, 
to  withhold  from  us  so  just  a  privilege,  and  for  a  purpose  so 
universally  beneficial.”**  Despite  this  refusal,  the  Baptists 
appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  funds  and  to  choose  a  site 
for  “The  Baptist  College  of  Georgia.” 

The  opposition  to  this  movement  found  much  to  feed  on 
in  the  very  name  of  the  college.  To  their  understanding 
this  name  indicated  a  certain  elevation  of  the  Baptist  de¬ 
nomination  into  a  separate  party.  They  feared  the  danger 
of  the  Baptists  becoming  a  strong  power  in  the  state  and 
operating  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  denominations. 
Might  this  denomination  not  even  become  so  powerful  as  to 

•a  Sherwood,  Gas<tt««r.  S20:  J.  E.  D.  Shipp.  Oimmt  />•«•  or  lAf*  and  Timaa  of  Wfl- 
liam  H.  Crawford  (Ameriena,  1909),  28. 

**  Georve  G.  Smith,  Tho  Hiotory  of  Goorgia  Motkodiom  from  t7ii  to  ttt$  (AtMte. 

1918),  S76. 

X  im. 

X  a  Bojkin,  Hiotorg  of  tho  Baptiot  Donommation  in  Goorgia  (Atlanta.  1881),  M. 
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their  own  purposes?  A  more  reasonable  part  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  University,  now  struggling 
to  maintain  itself.  Would  not  a  denominational  college  ap- 
secure  control  of  the  state  treasury  and  vote  its  funds  for 
pealing  to  denominational  bias  rob  the  University  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  its  patronage  ?27  The  opposition  aroused 
against  such  an  enterprise  was  so  great,  that  the  idea  of  a 
college  was  given  up  in  the  face  of  the  allurement  of  the 
legislature  that  a  charter  for  an  academy  would  be  granted., 
The  Baptists  accepted  this  charter,  and  in  1807  Mount  Enon 
Academy  was  founded  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Augusta. 
Depending  largely  on  its  first  teachers  for  its  reputation 
and  prosperity,  it  flourished  for  a  time,  but  gradually  de¬ 
clined  about  1811.2* 

During  the  period  directly  following  the  War  of  1812,  a 
few  academies  were  being  set  up,  some  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  ones  growing  out  of  the  vision  and  energy  of  individuals 
rather  than  through  the  inducement  of  state  aid.  Eatonton 
Academy  founded  in  1816,  was  of  this  type.  Here  Alonzo 
Church  taught  for  a  time  before  going  to  the  University  as 
professor  and  later  president.**  But  there  was  a  feeling 
among  many  leaders  that  schools  were  not  receiving  proper 
aid  from  the  state.  The  Senatus  Academicus  had  early  de¬ 
cided  that  all  moneys  held  in  the  name  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  should  be  used  for  Franklin  College  exclusively. 
This  policy  was  declared  in  1804  in  answer  to  a  request  of  the 
Greene  County  Academy  for  pecuniary  aid.  *®  However,  in 
1819,  the  Senatus  Academicus  appointed  a  committee  “to 
take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  Literature  in 
each  County,  and  report  the  best  means  of  aiding  their  pub¬ 
lic  Institutions  which  are  deficient  in  funds  and  to  establish 
others  in  such  counties  as  are  without  any.”*^  'As  an  out¬ 
come  to  this  general  agitation  for  more  aid  to  these  schools, 
two  laws  were  passed  in  1820  aiding  academies.  By  the  one, 

«  .  Ibid.,  67-6#. 

**  Ibid.,  60:  Sherwood,  Goeetteer,  S20. 

■  **  R.  M.  Jobneton,  “Early  Edoeational  Life  of  Middle  Georsia"  in  Report  of  the 
CoBmiasioner  of  Education,  1896-1896  (Washinston,  1897).  I,  862. 

**  Jfmwtee  of  tkt  Seaatae  Aeadomieuo,  Mot.  14,  1894,  p.  66. 

«  Ibid.,  Not.  8.  1819.  p.  140. 
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all  real  estate  of  academies  was  exempted  froip  taxation ;  by 
the  other,  all  moneys  secured  by  the  state  through  confis¬ 
cated  or  reverted  property  were  “set  apart  as  a  fund  for 
the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  advancement  of  the 
county  academies.”** 

During  the  following  year,  legislation  of  much  more  far- 
reaching  consequence  was  enacted.  This  law  set  aside 
$500,000,  “the  one  half  for  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  free  schools,  and  the  other  half  for  the  permanent  endow¬ 
ment  of  county  academies.”  This  money  was  to  be  invested 
in  certain  designated  bank  stocks  and  only  the  interest  was 
to  be  used  for  school,  purposes.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
by  this  law  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  academies  in  the 
different  counties,  especially  as  to  their  income  from  confis¬ 
cated  lands  and  other  endowments.®*  The  following  year 
Governor  John  Clark  recommended  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature  that  all  free  school  funds  be  added  to  the  acade¬ 
mies.  “There  is,  happily,”  he  said,  “too  little  poverty,  and 
too  much  proud  independence  in  our  country,  even  to  render 
poor  schools  on  any  extensive  plan,  necessary  or  profitable 
to  the  community.”  He  would  have  a  certain  number  of  the 
poor  children  educated  free  in  the  academies.** 

An  attempt  to  put  all  counties  on  an  equality  in  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  their  academies  was  made  in  1822.  Every 
county  was  to  be  entitled  to  a  sum  total  of  $2000  from  the 
state,  including  all  endowments  already  received.  There¬ 
after  the  academy  funds  of  the  state  were  to  be  distributed 
among  the  counties  proportional  to  the  representation  from 
each  county  in  the  legislature.**  In  1824  the  funds  to  ea6h 
county  averaged  about  $300.**  As  many  counties  had  more 
than  one  academy,  the  principle  was  adopted,  that  the  acad¬ 
emies  should  participate  in  the  funds  apportioned  to  the 
counties  according  to  the  number  of  students  taught  during 

«a  Prince,  Digmt,  18,  19. 
w  tm..  19. 

**  Gturgit  Journal,  Nor.  II,  1811. 

••  Prince,  Digaat,  It. 

••  Gaorgia  Journal,  Jnljr  17,  1814. 
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the  preceding  year.*’  This  ruling  naturally  put  a  premium 
on  large  attendance. 

Apart  from  this  general  legislation,  there  were  numerous 
special  acts  for  particular  counties  and  even  for  specific 
academies.  All  were  incorx)orated  by  special  enactments, 
which  also  named  the  commissioners  or  trustees.  In  many 
instances  the  commissioners  were  self-perpetuating.  In 
other  cases  they  were  elected  by  the  subscribers  of  the 
schools  as  in  the  Powellton  Academy,  while  in  Union  county 
they  were  elected  at  intervals  by  the  people.**  Lotteries 
were  frequently  used  in  raising  funds  for  the  academies. 
Special  legislation  was  required  for  this.**  As  late  as  1828 
Fayette  county  was  granted  permission  to  raise  $10,000  for 
the  county  academy  by  a  lottery.*®  In  Morgan,  Greene,  and 
Wilkes  counties,  all  fines  and  forfeitures  arising  from  crim¬ 
inal  prosecutions  were  given  to  the  academies.*^  In  the  case 
of  many  of  the  counties,  the  legislature  in  incorporating 
academies  would  make  an  appropriation  from  the  state 
treasury  for  a  building.  Almost  invariably  the  amount  was 
$815.  Among  the  counties  receiving  this  building  appropri¬ 
ation  were  Cass,  Cherokee,  Cobb,  Floyd,  Forsyth,  and 
Lumpkin.** 

The  academies,  although  considered  boys’  schools,  were 
generally  co-educational.  In  this  sense  they  were  divided 
into  a  male  and  a  female  department.**  But  there  were  also 
numerous  schools  established  at  different  times  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  generally  founded  and  conducted  by 
women  and  called  “Female  Seminaries”  or  “Female  Acade¬ 
mies.”  Education  was  early  held  out  as  a  crowning  grace 
for  girls.  The  Board  of  Visitors  of  Wrightsboro  Female 
Academy  in  their  report  in  1821  declared  that  “The  excel¬ 
lencies  emanating  from  female  minds,  properly  embellished, 

Prince,  DioMt,  25. 
xm  Cathbert,  Digut,  pcMim. 
u  Prince,  Digut,  976. 

'*■  Prince,  Digut,  94S. 

Cnthbert,  Digut,  74. 

«*  Prince,  Digut,  956,  pniehn 

4*  For  cuuDple,  note  the  cnee  of  Madiaon  Acndemy.  Gurgim  Jimmml.  Dee.  11.  18M. 
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obtain  a  command  over  the  virtous,  more  lasting  than 
beauty,  and  more  attractive  than  fortune.”^ 

As  early  as  1796  the  following  announcement  appeared  in 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  concerning  a  school  for  girls  in  Au¬ 
gusta:  “Ladies  Academy.  Upwards  of  fifty  scholars  graced 
this  Academy  at  the  recommencement;  but  there  are  now 
four  experienced  tutors,  and  each  can  do  ample  justice  to 
20  pupils. 

“Grown  ladies  will  meet  with  suitable  companions,  as  the 
superior  qualifications  of  the  mind  have  preceded  the  com¬ 
mon  form;  and  the  want  of  teachers  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  engaging  at  an  advanced  period,  to  finish  the  residue  of 
,  their  lives  in  virtue,  ease  and  affiuence.  ONE  YEARS 
EFFICIENT  EDUCATION  BEING  OF  MORE  WORTH 
THAN  ANY  EARTHLY  POSSESSION. 

“Since  the  acquisition  of  Teachers  twelve  young  men  can 
be  taught  the  powers  of  Oratory,  and  to  act  with  grace  and 
confidence  on  any  public  floor:  This  in  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment  is  deemed  superior  to  every  other  branch  of  literature. 
...  All  kinds  of  produce  will  be  taken  prompt.”**  Although 
this  school  was  designated  an  academy,  it  apparently  did 
not  in  its  earliest  existence  teach  academy  subjects,  as  a 
Mrs.  Jones  promised  to  “teach  reading,  writing,  needlework 
in  the  most  approved  and  fashionable  manner  ...”**  As 
to  the  cost,  terms  wer  “30  dollars  per  quarter — a  moiety  in 
bacon  or  flour  at  the  market  price,  the  residue  in  cash.”*’ 
Another  school  for  girls  was  established  very  early  in  the 
century  near  Athens.  It  was  run  by  women  on  a  plantation 
where  they  “have  it  in  their  power  to  accommodate  their 
friends  and  the  public,  who  shall  entrust  their  children  to 
their  care  at  the  low  price  of  80  dollars  per  annum;  for 
which  they  will  be  instructed  in  Reading,  Writing,  Arithme¬ 
tic,  English  Grammar,  the  rudiments  of  Geography,  Needle 
Work  and  every  useful  accomplishment.”**  Other  schools 

Hid..  Dee.  26,  1821. 

«■  Imw  of  Jan.  9,  1796. 

*•  CkromieU,  Umr  26.  1801. 

«>  Hid..  Sopt.  SO.  1797. 

**  Ftrtigm  Comapondtnt  omt  Georpto  SsprcM,  May  19,  1810;  Sherwood,  Craaetteer. 
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for  girls  were  soon  opened  in  Athens,  one  being  set  up  on  a 
lot,  donated  by  the  trustees  of  the  University/*  Although 
most  of  the  schools  for  girls  were  designated  academies, 
they  seem  to  have  taught  few  if  any  of  the  subjects  common 
to  real  academies.  The  Washington  Female  Acadmy  gave 
the  rather  ambitious  promise  to  teach  “every  branch  of  use¬ 
ful  and  ornamental  education,  with  unremitting  attention” 
for  $100  annually.^*  But  there  was  established  about  1833 
an  academy  each  at  Sparta  and  at  Washington  which  mer¬ 
ited  the  name.  Girls  attended  these  schools  from  widely 
over  the  state,  and  even  some  were  drawn  from  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.*^ 

An  interesting  experiment  in  education  was  made  in 
Georgia  about  this  time.  The  exuberance  of  spirit  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  which  burst  forth  throughout  the  United  States 
in  the  early  Thirties  and  carried  the  people  into  many  a 
new  “ism”  and  reform,  did  not  miss  Georgia.  One  of  the 
important  evidences  was  the  experiment  in  the  so-called 
manual  labor  school.  The  main  object  was  not  to  teach 
manual  arts ;  but  rather  was  labor  connected  with  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  ordinary  academic  subjects.  The  idea  did  not 
originate  in  Georgia.  It  had  started  earlier  in  the  North 
and  was  there  being  tried  out  with  success  as  then  judged. 
In  the  latter  ’Twenties  the  press  of  the  state  began  to  carry 
communications  to  the  educators  of  Georgia,  describing  the 
success  of  a  manual  labor  school  in  operation  at  Utica, 
New  York.** 

In  Georgia  the  movement  originated  and  was  carried  for¬ 
ward  through  private  enterprise.  These  schools  soon  became 
the  particular  concern  of  certain  religious  denominations 
and  lived  and  died  under  their  tutelage;  however,  they  led 
directly  to  the  three  most  important  denominational  colleges 
in  the  state  today.  The  Reverend  Adiel  Sherwood  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  movement  in  Georgia.  He  first  tried  to  inter- 


A.  L.  Hull.  Annalt  of  Atkono,  Goorgia,  ttOl-ttOt  (Athana,  IWM),  99;  Atkona 
Goxatto,  Sept.  7.  1816. 

Ibid.,  June  28.  1814. 

Johnaton,  “Early  Educational  Life  in  Middle  Oeorcia,"  88. 
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est  the  Baptists  in  setting  up  a  manual  labor  school,  but  was 
unsuccessful  in  the  beginning.  So  in  1832  he  decided  to 
open  such  a  school  on  his  own  initiative.  He  secured  a  plan¬ 
tation  near  Eatonton  and  announced  in  the  state  papers  that 
he  was  ready  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  boys  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen.**  Proving  by  the  first 
year’s  work  that  it  could  be  made  a  success,  he  was  ap-  ‘ 
proached  by  the  Baptists  with  the  proposition  that  he  com¬ 
bine  his  school  with  one  to  be  opened  by  that  denomination 
near  Greensboro.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Baptists  as  well 
as  other  denominations  who  followed  in  this  movement  was 
to  afford  facilities  for  educating  their  ministers.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  by  combining  manual  labor  with  their  studies  the 
expense  of  their  education  could  be  met  in  this  way.  It  would 
also  encourage  health,  economy,  industry,  and  add  a  sense  of 
dignity  to  manual  labor.**  From  the  very  beginning  this 
Baptist  school  grew  in  size  and  in  popularity.  Soon  there 
were  more  applicants  than  could  be  taken  care  of.  It 
owned  about  a  thousand  acres  of  land  with  a  large  number 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  students  were  required  to 
labor  from  two  to  three  hours  a  day,  “growing  cotton,  com, 

"  Johniton,  "Early  Educational  Life  in  Middle  GeorKia,”  871.  878 ;  Georffta  Journal. 
Dee.  22,  1882. 

Johnston,  "Early  Educational  Life  in  Middle  Georgia.’*  868-869. 

W.  Baird  made  a  report  to  the  Teacher*’  Society  in  1832  on  the  Manual  Labor 
System  in  which  he  arsued  for  the  manual  labor  school.  He  declared  “it  must  be 
admitted  that  to  spend  the  time  of  cessation  from  study  in  entire  vacuity  of 
thought  in  listless  sauntering,  or  in  the  giddy  precipitate  round  of  school  boy 
sports,  tends  to  produce  a  listlessness  and  lividity  of  mind,  by  no  means  favorable 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  to  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  of  life.” 
As  most  Georgians  would  most  likely  become  planters  they  should  know  something 
about  the  "business  of  planting”  and  "the  manner  in  which  those  kinds  of  labor 
at^  performed."  "The  wild  speculation  of  such  men  concerning  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  their  liabilty  to  be  deceived  and  defrauded  by  crafty  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  workmen,  and  the  necessary  failure  of  many  of  their  plans,  through  ignor¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  their  projectors,  must  have  bera  frequently  remarked  by  every 
observant  individual.  ...  By  spending  an  hour  or  two  every  day  in  mechanical 
or  agricultural  employment  considerable  knowledge  might  he  obtained  in  those 
departments  during  an  academic  or  collegiate  education  without  in  the  smallest 
degree  retarding  the  pupils  in  their  regular  studies.”  Young  women  should  also 
attend  the  manual  lalrar  schools  as  the  “cultivation  of  a  kitchen,  garden  or  flower 
ganfen.  would  contribute  both  to  the  beauty  of  their  complection  and  the  delicacy 
of  their  minds.  Were  the  school  room  frequently  exchanged  for  those  elysian 
spots  and  the  weary  mind  recreated  in  rearing  a  plant  or  cuitivatiog  a  flower  gar- 
dm.  the  benefleial  effects  would  soon  be  obvious.  ...  To  no  other  person  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  garden  vegetables  and  the  best  method 
of  cultivating  them,  of  more  importance  than  to  the  mistress  of  a  family,  and 
nothing  perhaps  contributes  more  to  refinement  of  thought  and  delicacy  of  mind, 
than  to  cultivate  and  visit  frequently,  those  silent  retreats  where  beauty  bkxnBS. 
where  fragrance  breathes,  and  nature  appear*  in  her  loveliest  habUfanents.” 
JtejwMtt  o/  the  Minute*  of  the  fVoceediuge  of  the  Teachers*  Secssty  Comoonod  at 
MOedgeeiO*.  December  J7th.  Ittk  and  ifth,  IMf  (Original  in  the  University  of 
Georgte  Library),  8,  9. 
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potatoes,  etc.,  etc.,  and  are  happy.”  This  school  grew  into 
the  present  Mercer  University.®* 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  school,  the  Presbyterians  founded  a  manual  labor  school 
near  Athens.  Its  location  was  unfortunate  on  account  of 
being  too  close  to  the  University.  “It  was  found  that  boys 
who  labored  part  of  their  time  were  not  admitted,  as  stu¬ 
dents,  to  social  equality  with  young  gentlemen  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  classes.”*®  The  school  was  broken  up  in  1835  into  two 
branches  and  moved  away.  One  branch  was  located  near 
Lawrenceville  in  Gwinnett  County,  and  called  Gwinnett  In¬ 
stitute;  the  other  was  established  at  Midway.  On  account 
of  a  division  of  the  funds  and  from  other  general  causes, 
both  schools  were  soon  abandoned.  But  out  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  grew  Oglethorpe  University  of  today.*’ 

In  line  with  the  other  two  leading  religious  denominations, 
the  Methodists  in  this  same  general  period  set  up  their  man¬ 
ual  labor  school  near  Covington.  It  was  very  popular  from 
the  start — turning  away  during  the  period  of  its  existence 
more  than  five  hundred  students.**  Although  not  directly 
the  forerunner  of  Emory  University,  it  was  soon  merged 
with  that  school  and  in  a  short  while  ceased  to  exist.  Debt 
brought  on  by  unscientific  agriculture  was  largely  the  cause 
of  its  discontinuance.  This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  general 
causes  for  the  downful  of  this  kind  of  school.  The  amount 
of  stock  and  machinery  necessary  to  afford  the  students 
proper  accommodations  in  their  two  or  three  hours  work 
a  day  was  too  severe  a  drain  on  the  institution  during  the 
period  of  their  inactivity.*® 

The  curriculum  in  these  schools  was  not  necessarily  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  academies.  The  fact  that  the  poor 

u  Johnston,  “Borly  Eduentional  Life  in  Middle  GeorKin.”  866-869 ;  Sherwood. 
Gosetteer,  824-827. 

>•  John  a  Wilson,  Necrology  or  Memorials  of  Deceaaod  Ministers  .  .  .  with  a  His- 
toriesl  introduction  (Atlnntn,  1869),  86. 

/hid.,  86,  86. 

*■  It  was  declared  to  be  a  sreat  success  as  a  social  institution.  On  this  point,  the 
aut^rities  reported:  *‘lt  is  also  a  fact  worthy  of  observation,  that  all  classes  of 
our  Students— Uie  rude  and  the  cultivated,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  minsle  without 
distinction  in  their  common  labor  and  ensace  alike  and  with  equal  alacrity  in 
whatever  duties  are  assigned  them,  free  from  the  effect  of  that  magic  power 
whi^  tte  aristocracy  too  often  exert  under  diflieult  circumstances  and  different 
systcam  oi  cdueaUon.*’  American  Annals  s/  Kduention,  VI,  1886. 

M  Sndth.  Mshtodism,  876,  877. 
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student  might  be  enabled  to  bear  his  expenses  as  he  went 
along  and  that  the  wealthier  student  might  be  taught  the 
dignity  of  labor,  made  strong  appeals  to  many  throughout 
the  state.  Governor  Lumpkin  strongly  approved  of  these 
schools,  particularly  as  it  solved  the  problem,  in  his  estima¬ 
tion,  of  the  poor  student’s  education.  In  his  message  to  the 
legislature  in  1834  he  predicted  that,  “Unless  labor  be  con¬ 
nected  with  education,  the  poor  must  chiefly  be  excluded 
from  our  schools  and  colleges.”  He  declared  that  “The  supe¬ 
rior  advantages  of  this  system  are  no  longer  matters  of 
mere  theory,  but  have  been  satisfactorily  tested  in  many 
of  the  most  respectable  Academies  and  Colleges.”*®  The  leg¬ 
islature  expressed  cordial  approbation  of  the  manual  labor 
schools  and  declared  its  willingness  to  foster  and  encourage 
them.  It  refused,  however,  to  appropriate  money  directly 
in  aid  of  these  denominational  schools.®^ 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  already  intimated  as  bringing 
about  the  downfall  of  the  manual  labor  schools,  there  were 
other  fundamental  causes.  Most  students  had  an  inherent 
distaste  for  the  manual  labor  part  of  the  curriculum.  Many 
attained  high  excellency  in  their  literary  subjects,  but  made 
miserable  failures  in  the  fleld  of  manual  labor.  Mercer  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  continued  the  manual  labor  feature  for  a 
while  after  its  foundation,  was  soon  forced  to  abandon  it  as 
many  of  its  students  left  for  the  State  University  to  escape 
this  objectionable  feature.*^  The  Mercer  authorities  declared 
they  were  giving  it  up  as  they  were  “unable  to  accomplish 
to  any  desired  extent  the  important  and  benevolent  designs 
for  which  it  was  originally  organized.”®*  The  Presbyterians 
abandoned  the  manual  labor  part  as  “It  was  discovered  that 
young  men  could  not,  or  would  not,  work  and  study  too. 
Like  many  other  beautiful  theories,  it  soon  exploded,  and 
was  everywhere  abandoned.”®® 

The  educational  awakening  of  the  Thirties  carried  the 
state  forward  also  along  other  lines.  Of  especial  importance 

**  Johnston.  "Early  Educational  Life  in  Middle  Gsorsia,"  871 ;  Georgia  Joumml. 
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was  the  rising  consciousness  of  the  teachers,  which  led  them 
to  think  of  their  work  as  a  profession  capable  of  discussion 
and  betterment.  This  feeling  speedily  led  to  a  widespread 
demand  among  the  leading  teachers  to  effect  an  association 
of  the  teachers  of  the  state.  In  the  summer  of  1831,  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  a  convention  should  be  held  in  the 
following  December  at  Milledgeville.  The  rector  of  Oc- 
mulgee  Academy  declared  that  “Much  good  will  be  done, 
harmony  and  concert  established,  and  a  uniform,  rational, 
radical  and  philisophical  mode  of  instruction  adopted.”  “It 
has  often  been  a  complaint  too  true”,  he  continued,  “that 
the  modes  of  teaching  are  almost  as  numerous  as  are  the 
teachers  of  our  schools.”®®  According  to  plans,  the  first 
teachers’  convention  in  the  history  of  the  state  was  held  in 
Milledgeville  in  the  latter  part  of  December.**  There  were 
,  about  twenty  teachers  present.  A  constitution  was  drawn 
up  and  adopted  and  a  complete  organization  installed  and 
set  going.  The  association  was  officially  termed  the 
“Teachers  Society  and  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.”  Of  particular  note  was  the  board  of  nine  censors 
appointed  to  examine  all  members  to  determine  whether 
they  should  receive  “certificates  of  moral  and  literary  qual¬ 
ifications  to  teach.”  This  was  an  attempt  to  award  to 
teachers  their  proper  standing  in  their  profession,  in  the 
absence  of  any  state  regulations  on  the  subject.  Annual 
and  semi-annual  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  December  and 
June  respectively.  *'^  The  Macon  Messenger  held  out  high 
hopes  in  this  movement  among  the  teachers.  It  predicted 
that  “The  adoption  of  some  uniform  system  of  instruction 
will  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  meeting  of  teachers, 
and  instead  of  instructing  or  more  properly  clogging  the 
youthful  mind  according  to  the  caprice  and  humor  of  every 
ignorant  pedagogue ;  teaching  will  become  a  system,  subject 

Communication  to  Georgia  Journal,  June  16.  1881. 

**  C.  E.  Jones  in  Education  m  Georgia,  81,  erroneously  states  that  the  first  state 
teachers’  association  was  held  in  Atlanta  in  1869. 

*'  Georgia  Journal,  Dee.  29,  1881.  The  minutes  of  the  second  annual  meetins  are  in 
the  University  of  Georsia  Library.  Here  may  be  found  the  constitution  of  the 
society  and  other  interestins  information  conceminK  this  body  of  teachers  and 
eductaional  conditions  in  the  state  Kenerally.  Within  recent  years  a  reprint  of 
these  minutes  has  been  made  in  pamphlet  form. 
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to  the  rules  of  science,  conducted  by  intelligent  and  moral 
professors.”®* 

A  logical  and  legitimate  concomitant  of  a  teachers’  associ¬ 
ation  is  a  teachers’  journal.  In  1833  R.  C.  Brown  announced 
the  early  publication  of  “The  Georgia  Academican  and 
Southern  Journal  of  Education.”*®  Its  purpose  was  to  arouse 
the  people  throughout  the  state  on  educational  subjects  and 
to  afford  the  teachers  a  medium  of  expression.  But  this  was 
too  ambitious  an  undertaking  in  view  of  the  educational 
conditions  in  the  state  at  that  time.  Its  support  was  scanty 
from  the  beginning  and  after  one  year’s  troubled  existence 
it  was  forced  to  suspend.  In  speaking  of  its  demise,  an  edu¬ 
cational  journal  in  the  North  said:  “We  are  sorry  to  record 
the  obituary  of  another  periodical  on  education.  ‘The  Acad¬ 
emican’  which  has  been  struggling  for  existence  for  nearly 
a  year,  is  about  to  be  discontinued,  for  want  of  patronage. 
...  We  had  a  faint  hope  that  the  good  sense  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  people  of  Georgia  would  have  sustained  a 
journal  of  only  eight  semi-monthly  pages,  to  be  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  education  and  instruction;  and  above  all  that 
they  would  not  suffer  it  to  perish  in  its  very  infancy.  But 
thus  it  is.  .  .  .  Parents  and  teachers!  guardians  of  the  re¬ 
public!  ought  these  things  to  be  so?’”'® 

An  educational  association  that  had  its  beginning  in  the 
early  ’Twenties  was  the  Georgia  Educational  Society.  This 
was  projected  in  1823  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  non- 
denominational  organization  designed  primarily  to  provide 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  with  better  education.  Its  officers 
were  taken  from  the  different  denominations.  According 
to  its  constitution  adopted  in  the  Chapel  of  the  University 
in  1823,  its  beneficiaries  were  allowed  to  study  at  that  insti¬ 
tution  or  at  any  respectable  academy.’'  This  society  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  education  of  the  times.  Many 
poor  but  ambitious  boys  were  helped  through  it  to  secure 
an  education.  Alexander  H. '  Stephens  was  for  a  time  a 

Quoted  in  Gmrgim  jmriuii  Dcc.  29.  1881. 

«  Ibid.,  Oet  SO,  1888. 

American  AnnaU  oj  Education,  IV,  Oct.  1884,  482. 

Ti  WOoon.  Ncerolon,  29,  89. 
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beneficiary.’*  By  the  early  'Thirties  this  organization  had 
come  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterians,  and 
it  was  through  this  society  that  that  denomination  made  its 
first  venture  in  manual  labor  schools,  setting  up  the  one  near 
Athens,  as  already  mentioned. 

As  a  feeder  for  the  academy  and  very  often  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  was  the  “free  school”  or  “poor  school.”  In 
order  to  understand  the  educational  conditions  in  which  the 
academies  operated,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  briefly  these 
elementary  schools.  In  addition  to  the  thousand  acres  in 
each  county  set  aside  in  1783  for  such  schools,  money  ap¬ 
propriations  were  made  at  different  times.  In  1817  the 
legislature  declared  that  as  “the  present  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  State  is  not  well  calculated  for  the  general  dif¬ 
fusion  and  equal  distribution  of  useful  knowledge”,  the  sum 
of  $250,000  should  be  set  apart  “for  the  future  establishment 
and  support  of  Free  Schools  throughout  this  State.”’*  An¬ 
other  appropriation  of  an  equal  amount  in  1821  was  also 
made  “to  increase  the  funds  heretofore  set  apart  for  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  Free  Schools.”’^  In  addition 
to  this  general  legislation,  there  was  a  mass  of  special  laws 
making  certain  arrangements  in  different  counties.  In 
some  counties  special  taxes  might  be  levied,  in  others  certain 
lots  were  set  aside  as  in  Appling,  Irwin,  Early,  Walton, 
Gwinnett,  Hall  and  Habersham,  where  lots  10  and  100  were 
to  be  used  “for  the  education  of  poor  children.”’*  In  frequent 
instances  the  academy  fund  was  added  to  the  poor  schools. 
Such  was  the  case  in  Appling,  Decatur,  Dooly,  and  Irwin 
counties.  In  other  cases  the  reverse  was  true,  as  in  Houston 
County.’* 

There  was  no  real  system  to  these  schools.  Wandering 
pedagogues  began  teaching  wherever  prospects  warranted. 
They  were  given  a  certain  recompense  from  these  poor  school 
funds  according  to  the  number  of  “poor  children”  they 

»  /buL,  M,  86. 

**  Prince,  Digett,  18. 

**  Prince.  Digtt,  19. 

’*  /bid.,  18:  Cuthbert.  Digttt,  9. 

”  Ibid..  9.  16,  paasim;  Prince,  DigM*.  961,  paaeim.  In  1880  a  law  waa  paaaed  traaa- 
ferring  one-fonrth  of  the  poor  achool  fund  of  Houaton  Canntjr  to  the  “Houatoo 
County  Oelnnilsoa  Acadday.’*  Ibid.  9M. 
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taught.  There  was  no  general  law  requiring  that  teachers 
submit  to  a  test  and  receive  a  license ;  but  in  some  counties 
persons  proposing  to  teach  were  required  to  submit  to  an 
examination  by  the  judges  of  the  inferior  court.”  By  gen¬ 
eral  law  “poor  children”  were  those  “whose  extreme  indi¬ 
gence  entitle  them  to  a  participation  in  the  poor  school 
fund.”  The  justices  of  the  peace  were  required  to  make  out 
a  list  of  such  children  who  should  be  sent  to  school  whenever 
a  school  could  “be  had  sufficiently  near  to  their  place  of 
residence.”’*  Children  coming  into  the  benefits  of  the  poor 
school  funds  were  to  be  within  the  ages  of  eight  and  eight¬ 
een,  and  none  should  be  taught  at  public  exi)ense  for  more 
than  three  years.  Neither  should  aid  be  given  “when  such 
child  has  been  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  usual  rules 
of  arithmetic.””  In  one  county,  at  least,  Emanuel,  “no  child 
or  children  shall  receive  their  tuition  gratis;”  but  in  this 
county  “such  books  and  paper,  as  the  children  may  want, 
while  at  school”  were  to  be  paid  for  by  the  county.*®  In 
Glynn  County  no  child  was  considered  “poor”  whose  parents 
paid  at  least  two  dollars  in  state  taxes.*^ 

The  poor  school  plan  undoubtedly  failed  of  its  purpose. 
Unquestionably  many  a  Georgian,  poor  but  proud,  let  his 
children  grow  up  in  illiteracy,  rather  than  set  them  apart 
in  the  school  as  “poor  children.”  Governor  Schley  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  in  1837  gave  eloquent  testimony 
of  this.  He  said,  in  part:  “There  should  be  no  such  desig¬ 
nations  as  ‘Academic’  and  ‘Poor  School’  because  they  are 
invidious  and  insulting.  Poverty,  though  a  great  inconven¬ 
ience,  is  no  crime,  and  it  is  highly  improper,  whilst  you  offer 
to  aid  the  cause  of  education,  to  say  to  a  iwrtion  of  the 
people;  you  are  poor;  Thousands  of  freemen  who,  though 
indigent,  are  honest,'  patriotic  and  valuable  citizens,  will 
refuse  your  bounty  and  despise  the  hand  that  offers  it,  be- 

>'  Ibid.  9SS,  paMim.  The  proviaion  in  the  Univeraity  charter  of  1T86  that  the  Senatas 
Academieus  should  examine  teachers  or  appoint  persons  to  do  so  seema  never  to 
have  been  Kcnerally  carried  out. 

>•  Ibid.,  28. 

Prince,  Digmt,  20.  Varioua  ace  limits  obtained  at  different  times. 

Cnthbert.  Dignt,  16,  16.  This  law  was  passed  in  1824. 

“  Ibid.,  IT.  The  academy  trustees  and  eommisaioners  were  frequently  instrusted  with 
tte  manacement  of  the  poor  schools- 
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cause  it  is  accompanied  with  insult.  Exact  information 
on  the  number  of  children  in  school  cannot  be  had,  as  the 
counties  were  very  careless  in  making  reports — in  some 
years  scarcely  half  made  reports.**  It  was  estimated  in 
1829  that  there  were  about  23,000  children  in  the  common 
schools.®^  In  1832  reports  from  49  counties  out  of  89, 
showed  that  more  than  seven  thousand  children  received 
aid  from  the  state.  A  contemporary  writer  Estimated  that 
five  times  as  many  children  paid  tuition  as  received  state 
aid.*®  According  to  these  estimates,  there  were  almost 
twice  as  many  children  attending  school  in  1832  as  in  1829, 
which  was  certainly  not  true.  In  1835,  according  to  counties, 
the  number  of  school  children  classed  as  “poor”  ranged  from 
16  in  Carroll  to  335  in  Hancock.*®  In  1848  sixty-six  counties 
reported  23,106  children  in  the  common  schools;  in  1849 
seventy-nine  counties  reported  30,862 ;  while  in  1850  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  1,251  schools  with  1,265  teachers 
instructing  32,705  pupils.*’  In  1854  about  20,000  children 
received  state  aid. 

The  amount  yielded  from  state  endowments  was  not  large 
at  any  time  and  was  never  approximately  sufficient.  The 
free  schools  received  from  the  state  from  1822  to  1829  an 
amount  slightly  exceeding  $46,000.**  During  the  decade 
preceding  the  Civil  War  the  state  funds  afforded  about  an 
average  of  $23,000  annually  for  poor  schools.** 

The  period  of  most  rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  academies 
began  in  the  ’Twenties  and  continued  down  through  the 
’Thirties.  By  1840  there  was  a  considerable  slacking  up.*® 
In  1825  Governor  Troup  observed  that  the  “county  acade¬ 
mies  increase  in  numbers  and  respectability”  and  advocated 

■*  Gtorgia  Journal,  Nov.  7,  18ST. 

**  In  1827  the  Senntus  Academicua  declared  that  these  reports  were  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  set,  and  that,  therefore,  no  Keneraisations  eonld  be  made.  Mmutaa  of 
tka  Senates  Aeadomieuo,  Nov.  14,  1827. 

X  Sherwood,  Gatottoor,  S21. 

••  Ibid.,  <22.  In  1886  aecordins  to  estimates  there  were  about  <7,004  ehUdren  in  the 
common  schools. 

M  Ibid. 

n  Cobb,  Dig—t,  1 ;  Amertean  Journal  of  Bdueation,  I.  «8. 

Sherwood,  Gossttser,  <21. 

<•  Amoriemn  Journal  of  Bdueation,  I,  <74. 

M  Prlnee,  Dio—U  0<0-t7<. 
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a  more  liberal  endowment  from  the  state.*^  The  number  had 
increased  by  1829  to  about  ninety.  A  contemporary  de¬ 
clared  that  few  persons  bom  in  the  nineteenth  century  were 
“entirely  destitute  of  education;  but  thousands,  who  were 
thrown  into  life  before  1800,  know  not  a  letter.”**  By  1832 
the  academies  had  increased  to  108  and  two  years  later  a 
committee  of  the  Teachers’  Society  reported  that  “Many 
new  schools  of  a  high  order,  especially  female  seminaries, 
have  lately  been  established,  and  the  county  classical  schools 
are  improving  in  their  character.”**  In  1850  there  were  219 
academies  with  318  teachers.*®  The  number  of  academies 
varied  widely  in  the  different  counties.  At  this  time  Appling 
had  none  whatever;  Monroe  had  twenty-five.*®  There  were 
never  perhaps  more  than  ten  thousand  students  in  all  the 
academies  at  any  given  time.*’ 

The  teachers  in  the  academies,  as  to  be  expected,  were 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Certain  academies  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  account  of  their  excellent  teachers. 
The  instructors  at  Mount  Zion  and  Powellton  academies  for 
many  years  without  an  exception  came  from  New  England 
and  were  graduates  of  Middlebury  College.  They  “con¬ 
ducted  academic  instruction  on  a  scale  equal  to  any  at  that 
period  in  the  whole  North.”**  Many  a  New  Englander,  du^t 
ing  the  time  before  his  kind  became  unpopular  in  the  South, 
came  to  Georgia  in  search  of  a  school.  It  became  a  custom 
among  the  academies  in  their  quest  for  patronage,  after  first 
reciting  their  wonderfully  healthful  locations,  to  praise  the 
moral  integrity  and  strict  honor  of  their  teachers.  But  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  academies,  there  must  have 

•>  Annual  metnmgt  to  the  lesielature  in  Georgia  Journal,  Nov.  15,  1826.  Continuing 
he  said.  “It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  multiplication  of  institutions  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  youlA  in  every  quarter  of  the  state,  founded  either  by  public  or 
private  contribution,  and  cherished  by  an  ardent  feeling  in  the  cause  of  mental 
improvement  with  which  every  class  of  the  community  seems  to  be  animated." 

•*  Sherwood,  Gasetteer,  S21. 

•*  Ibid. 

**  American  AnnaU  o/  Education,  IV,  1884. 

**  American  Journal  of  Education,  I.  1866,  868;  J.  a  Stewart,  “High  School  Devel¬ 
opment  in  Georgia  before  the  Civil  War,”  in  High  School  Quarterly,  July,  1918, 
220-227. 

•*  Prince.  Digeet,  976;  Cobb,  Digeet,  1187. 

**  According  to  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  Education,  I.  868,  there  were  9,066  stndents 
in  the  academies  in  1860. 

••  Johnston,  “Xarly  Educational  Life  in  Middle  Georgia,"  869. 
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been  many  teachers,  mediocre  and  worse.  In  the  absence  of 
any  state  system  of  examinations  and  licensing,  each  acade¬ 
my  was  the  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  instructors.  And 
in  the  competition  for  teachers,  according  to  a  contempo¬ 
rary,  selection  being  made  on  no  real  principle,  “there  are  a 
great  many  unprincipled  adventurers  employed.”®*  Another 
observer  of  the  times  believed  “There  ought  to  be  a  Reform¬ 
ation  in  the  Academies.  .  .  .  There  is  too  much  indulgence 
given  to  teachers  and  students.  Too  little  authority  is 
vested  in  teachers  over  the  morals  and  education  of  the 
students.  Too  little  talents,  morals,  industry,  labor  and  dis¬ 
cipline  are  required  in  teachers.  Too  little  submission  is 
required  of  students,  to  preceptors,  and  too  little  time  is 
spent. in  Academies  by  all.”*®® 

The  divisions  of  the  academies  into  departments  and  the 
curricula  differed  somewhat  in  the  different  schools.  The 
better  established  and  supported  academies  presented  a 
variety  of  subjects  and  departments.  The  Baldwin  County 
Academy,  representing  the  best  type,  had  “four  schools  or 
departments.”  The  “first  or  preparatory  department”  pre¬ 
sented  the  ordinary  beginning  subjects,  as  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  The  “second  or  improved  department”  af¬ 
forded  instruction  in  Grammar,  Elocution,  Composition, 
Astronomy,  Mithology,  History,  Philosophy,  and  other  sub- 

**  Correspondence  in  Georgia  Journal,  Oct.  10,  1820. 

Correspondence  Ilrid.,  Hay  16,  1880.  F.  D.  Cummings,  in  a  paper  before  the 
Teachers’  Society  at  its  second  annual  meeting  in  Hiile^evUle,  December,  1882, 
made  the  follow!^  criticisms  of  the  trustees  of  the  academies :  “Many  of  these 
little  bodies  politic  when  assembled  in  weighty  consultation,  assume  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  pope  and  ecclesiastical  councils  of  Rome,  and  the  more  learned  and 
qualified  the  teacher  is,  the  fitter  subject  is  he  of  their  bull  of  excommunication. 
'Ihe  greater  the  victim  the  more  noble  the  sacrifice.  Hecatombs  of  teachers 
have  in  this  way  been  sacrificed  by  these  priests  of  ignorance,  prejudice  and  cov¬ 
etousness.  Gentlemen  are  gentlemen  all  the  world  over,  and  among  these  small 
corporations  there  are  gentlemen;  but  genrally  they  are  in  the  minority  on 
questions  of  liberal  salaries,  literature  and  science.  .  .  .  We  mean  not  to  propose 
amendment  to.  but  an  entire  abolition  of  the  trustee  system,  and  in  ita  stead 
suggest  that  the  Rectors  of  incorporated  academies,  as  they  are  a  part  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University,  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senatus  Aeademicus  from  among  candidates 
bearing  the  certificates  of  this  body  or  its  Censors.  The  appointments  should  be 
for  one  year  and  the  distribution  of  the  academic  fund  be  paid  directly  to  the 
Rectors  from  the  Treasury  on  the  order  of  the  Executive.  'To  insure  fidelity  in 
the  diseharge  of  scholastic  duties  and  government  of  the  institutions,  visitors  be 
nominated  by  the  same  authority  as  is  now  the  practice  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Military  school  at  West  Point,  who  shall  twice  a  year 
visit  every  academy,  and  attend  the  public  examinations,  and  report  witLrut 
restriction  all  matters  coming  under  their  inspection  (except  the  monies)  to  the 
Governor,  Senatus  Aeademicus,  or  to  the  Legislature  as  the  ease  may  ho.”  Re¬ 
print  of  Mimuteo  of  the  Proeeodinga  of  the  Teachers'  Soeiatg  Convened  at  MO- 
UdgevQXe,  December  17tk.  Itth  and  Jfth,  !$$»  (Original  in  University  of  Georgia 
Library).  7,  8. 
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jects  of  an  allied  nature.  The  “Classical  Department”  was 
intended  for  those  preparing  to  enter  the  University  and 
dealt  principally  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  similar  subjects. 
For  those  preparing  for  “science  and  the  business  of  life, 
particularly  Surveying”  a  “Mathematical  Course”  was  de¬ 
signed.  Here  were  studied  such  subjects  as  Algebra,  Loga¬ 
rithms,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Conic  Sectiops.‘*^ 
Chatham  Academy,  which  had  been  all  but  captured  by  the 
girls  by  1834  (of  its  314  students  203  were  girls),  had  three 
Female  Departments,  viz:  primary,  junior,  and  senior.  Its 
other  departments  were,  English,  Classical  and  Mathemat¬ 
ical,  French,  and  Drawing  and  Painting.'”  Most  of  the 
academies,  and  especially  the  female  academies,  included 
music.  But  in  the  early  times,  there  was  strong  opposition 
from  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  against  certain  features  ^ 
of  the  musical  course.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  the  violin  which  was  considered  an  instrument  of  the 
dance.  At  least  one  academy  was  forced  to  suspend  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  opposition  it  stirred  up  by  instructing  in  this 
subject.'” 

As  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  University  system 
was  that  the  academies  should  be  preparatory  schools  for 
the  University,  the  Senatus  Academicus  in  1827  took  note 
of  their  failure  to  meet  this  expectation.  It  declared  that 
the  “county  academies  intended  by  the  system  to  be  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Mother  Stock  of  learning,  have  as  yet  admin¬ 
istered  but  little  to  the  advantage  of  their  common  parent. 
The  defects  which  are  so  visible  to  all,  are  not  to  be  sought 
for  in  imperfections  of  the  System,  but  may  be  found  in  the 
improper  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  system,  to  the 
end  for  which  it  was  intended.”  And  since  “the  academical 
learning  is  so  scantily  diffused,  or  so  imperfectly  conununi- 

»*  Annonneamcnt  in  Georgia  Jtmntal,  Dao.  26,  1821.  “nM  raetor  of  tho  Ansnata 
Academy  advertiaad  in  tkc  Auffuat*  CkromeU,  Aasnat  22.  1807,  for  an  inatmetor 
who  must  be  able  to  qualify  students  "for  enterins  cither  the  Sophomore  or  Jun¬ 
ior  -'sTt-T-  of  any  University  .  .  .  .  "  “Printers  who  are  friendly  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Literature  and  Science”  were  requested  to  copy  the  advertisement. 

Amnieom  Annalt  of  Sdacattow.  IV,  Dec.,  18f4.  679.  Some  of  the  tents  need 
were:  Comstock’s  Philosophy,  Adam’s  Latin  Grammar,  Valpy’s  Greek  Grammar, 
and  Mrs.  Marcets  Conversations  on  Chemistry.  Johnstons,  “Xarly  Bdneational 
Life  in  Middle  Georsia.”  866. 

’This  was  Sparta  Academy.  Johnston,  "larly  Bdnrational  Life  in  Middle  Gaor- 
Ela.”  862. 
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cated,  that  there  is  sometimes  almost  wholly  a  deficiency  of 
the  necessary  information  resulting  from  those  sources, 
when  the  candidates  apply  for  admission  to  the  College,” 
the  Senatus  Academicus  recommended  that  the  academies 
“should  be  placed  more  especially  under  the  superintending 
power  of  the  college  at  Athens.”^®*  It,  therefore,  requested 
the  University  authorities  to  prescribe  a  curriculum  for  all 
academies  receiving  state  aid  “to  be  used  preparatory  to  ad¬ 
mission  into  college.”'**  An  elaborate  course  was  prepared, 
which  was  never  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  schools.'** 

The  large  majority  of  the  academies  undoubtedly  had 
scanty  libraries  if  any.  The  value  of  a  library,  however, 
was  generally  recognized  and  the  success  in  securing  books 
was  often  announced.  In  1819  the  Powellton  Academy 
promised  that  a  “respectable  Library  will  be  procured, 
and  attached  to  the  institution  before  the  commencement  of 
the  next  term.”'*”  In  the  preceeding  year  the  Milledgeville 
Academy  announced  that  it  had  secured  a  “permanent  sup¬ 
ply  of  books  for  the  various  classes — the  same  as  are  used 
in  the  most  celebrated  and  successful  Northern  sem¬ 
inaries.”'** 

The  school  term  was  generally  divided  into  two  parts,  with 
annual  examinations  and  the  “exhibition”  in  the  latter  part 
of  December  and  the  semi-annual  exercises  in  June.  These 
were  the  two  big  occasions  in  school  when  the  public  was 
invited  to  come  to  judge  and  enjoy.  A  “board  of  visitors” 
always  made  a  report  to  the  public  after  these  exercises,  in¬ 
variably  praising  in  glowing  words  the  success  of  the 
school.'®*  Discipline  received  strict  and  steady  attention. 

Minutes  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  1790-lSiS,  Mov.  14,  1827,  pp.  192-104. 

>«  /bid.,  Nov.  10,  1828,  pp.  197,  198. 

iss  This  was  the  course  of  study  prescribed:  “Murray’s  Enslish  Grammar;  Arith¬ 
metic  to  the  end  of  the  cube  root  Ruddimans  Rudiments  Cordesius  60 
colloKues  at  least  Erasmus  at  least  one  half  Cornelius,  Nepos,  to  Alliens 
Caesar’s  Commentaries,  6  books  Cicero’s  Orations  at  least  9  to  be  read 
Virsil.  ’The  Bucolics,  Georsies,  and  6  books  of  the  Aeneid  Main  or  Clark,  in¬ 
troduction  to  making  of  I.atin  Wettenhalls  Greek  Grammar  ’Hie  Greek  Tss- 
tament  at  icast  through  John  and  the  Acta  Graeea  Minerva  to  the  «nd  of  the 
dialogues.”  Minutes  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  Mov.  10,  1828,  pp. 

197-198. 

Announcement  in  Georpia  Journal,  Dee.  7,  1819. 

***  Announcement  ibid.,  Jan.  10,  1818. 

■**  Johnston,  “Early  Educational  Life  in  Middle  Georgia,”  866;  Georaia  Jommut, 
passim.  In  announcing  its  semi-annual  exercises,  kiatonton  Academy  addeil, 
“Parents  and  guardians  and  the  public  generally  are  invited  to  attend."  /bid., 
Dec.  6,  1820. 
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Some  of  the  most  lasting  impressions  of  many  a  graduate  of 
these  old  academies  were  made  by  the  discipline  meted 
out.^*"  Some  schools  built  up  a  special  reputation  on  their 
strictness  and  rigidity  Wlong  this  line.  Mount  Zion  Academy 
was  intrusted  with  the  remaking  of  many  sons  whose 
fathers  had  dispaired  of  managing  them.^^^  At  Eatonton 
Academy,  according  to  announcements  in  1820,  “the  Trus¬ 
tees  will  vouch  for  the  strictest  discipline  and  subordination 
in  school.””* 

As  reason  would  seem  to  dictate,  most  of  the  academies 
were  located  in  towns,  where  they  played  an  important  part 
in  the  town  life  generally.  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
larger  academies,  whose  student  bodies  in  some  instances 
were  as  large  as  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  town  com¬ 
bined,  white  and  black.  Boys  and  girls  came  to  school  from 
the  country  three  and  four  miles  distant,  on  foot,  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  some  in  “Jersey  wagons.””*  Often  the  more 
wealthy  planters  at  great  expense  would  build  or  buy  homes 
in  the  towns  where  good  academies  were  located,  and  would 
move  their  families  in  during  the  school  term.^**  Many 
boarding  students  also  attended.  For  various  reasons  some 
academies  were  located  in  the  country.  Hermon  Seminary 
was  founded  at  a  cross-roads,  where  acre  lots  were  laid  out, 
some  to  be  occupied  by  school  buildings,  and  others  to  be 
used  by  “respectable  families”  for  erecting  homes  to  take 
care  of  boarders.  In  announcing  this  departure  from  the 
usual,  the  authorities  said  this  was  “a  retired  and  healthy 
spot,  and  removed  from  the  dissipation  and  vices  which 
abound  in  some  of  our  villages.””* 

Expenses  varied  with  the  times  and  the  academies.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Columbia  Academy 
charged  ten  dollars  annually  for  teaching  English,  Writing 
and  Arithmetic ;  fifteen  dollars  for  Science ;  and  twenty  dol- 

In  many  of  the  academies  school  becan  at  8  o'clock  in  the  mornins  and  ended 
about  6  or  6  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  See  W.  A.  Clark,  A  Lott  Arcadia  or  ths 
Story  of  My  Old  Community  (Augusta,  1909),  125>1>7. 

Johnston,  "Early  Educational  Life  in  Middle  Georgia,”  96. 

"*  Georgia  Journal,  Dec.  6,  1820. 

Johnston,  "Early  Educational  Life  in  Middle  Georgia,"  97. 

"*  Ibid.;  Bcbeea  L.  Felton,  Country  Life  m  Georgia  in  the  Daye  of  My  Youth 
(Atlanat.  1919),  60,  61. 

Georgia  Journal,  March  6,  1821. 
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lars  for  the  languages.  The  same  school  announced  that 
“Boarding,  washing  and  lodging,  may  be  obtained  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  academy  for  seven  dollars  a  month.”^^* 
Later  in  the  century,  tuition  ranged  from  eight  to  sixteen 
dollars  the  term,  with  board  and  lodging  from  eight  to  ten 
dollars  a  month.  One  hundred  dollars  would  ordinarily  pay 
all  expenses  for  a  year.“’  Powellton  Academy  charged  one- 
half  the  regular  tuition  rates  for  children  of  clergymen.^^” 
Educational  conditions  were  at  no  time  satisfactory  in 
the  state;  nor  were  the  plans  for  aiding  education  above 
constant  criticism.  The  editor  of  the  Georgia  Journal 
declared  that  the  “system  of  public  education  now  pursued 
in  this  state,  is  defective  and  cannot  meet  the  intentions  of 
the  legislature  and  of  those  citizens  who  sincerely  wish 
knowledge  to  be  widely  dessiminated  throughout  the  land.” 
Continuing,  he  said,  “Most  of  the  academies  are  in  a  wretch¬ 
ed  condition,  and  the  poor  schools  worse  than  useless,  by 
the  mismanagement  of  those  who  have  hitherto  had  their 
superintendenc.”“*  Reports  were  rquired  from  all  acad¬ 
emies  receiving  state  aid ;  but  it  was  found  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  procure  them.  The  law  cutting  off  all  further  aid 
from  those  schools  failing  to  make  these  reports  seems  to 
hav  availed  little.^*® 

In  actual  working  there  was  no  real  school  system.  Dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  period  the  state  made  no  effort  to  establish 
schools;  nor  did  it  assume  direct  control  over  those  which 
did  exist.  It  merely  possessed  a  “poor  school  fund”  from 
which  it  reimbursed  those  schools  which  instructed  “poor 
children,”  and  an  “academic  fund”  which  yielded  small 
amounts  to  the  academies.  Neither  elementary  schools  nor 
academies  were  state  schools.^^^  In  fact  there  were  many 
f  schools  which  received  no  aid  from  the  state  at  all.  Some 

academies,  when  incorporated,  were  specifically  excluded 

»•  Au0U^  ChnmitU,  Oet.  6,  17M:  H*y  SO.  1801. 

***  JoluMtoD,  “Karly  Edoemtional  Life  in  Middle  GeorKin.”  860. 

»•  OmtrgU  Jmtmml,  Dee.  8.  1818.  / 

»•  INd.,  Sept.  12.  1820. 

***  Beporta  were  required  to  include  the  followins:  number  and  ealurice  of  instnic- 
•■■k  number  of  itudcntn,  nnnuni  income,  and  branehea  of  leamina  taoirht. 
liSoa,  XMpeet.  24.  St. 

*■*  Hht  ^  doeialon  that  aoademiee  were  private  achools  aee  8  Kelly,  888. 
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from  state  aid,  as  Corinth  Academy  in  Heard  County.^ 
The  legislature  in  a  resolution  in  1820  expressed  its  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  purely  private  schools  as  follows:  ‘That  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  people  (to  advance  education)  is  incontro¬ 
vertible,  when  we  take  into  view  the  individual  exertion  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  establishment  of  so  great  a  number  of  respect¬ 
able  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  without  the 
smallest  aid  or  patronage  from  the  government.  The  ex¬ 
ample  set  by  the  citizens  of  some  of  the  counties  of  this 
State,  to  promote  schools  are  in  the  opinion  of  your  commit¬ 
tee  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private  situations.”^** 

The  academy  funds  early  fell  into  gross  mismanagement. 
Distributions  were  very  unequal,  and  some  academies  enti¬ 
tled  to  money  received  none  at  all.^**  In  some  instances  per¬ 
sons  entrusted  with  the  endowment  funds  and  yearly  dis¬ 
tributions  kept  the  money  for  their  own  uses.  Seeking  to 
remedy  this,  the  legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  all  such 
persons  to  pay  20%  per  annum  on  all  moneys  withheld.*** 
The  committee  on  education  declared  in  1828  that  reports 
from  academies  were  so  haphazard  that  it  was  difficult  to  give 
“any  correct  conclusion  as  to  their  real  state  and  condition” ; 
but  one  fact  was  established  “that,  with  some  honorable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  there  had  been  great  waste  and  misapplication  of 
funds.***  As  time  went  on,  conditions  seem  to  have  be¬ 
come  no  better,  as  the  charge  is  later  made  that  the  fund 
was  “squandered  away  without  a  proper  accountability  from 
those  who  have  the  management  of  these  means.”**’  With 
all  the  mismanagement  of  funds,  the  committee  on  education 
deplored  “the  apparent  want  of  munificence  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature,  the  assumed  guardians  of  the  literary  char¬ 
acter  of  the  State.”*** 

'**  Prince,  Digett,  949,  960. 

>»  thid..  882. 

'•*  Prince,  Dig—t,  27.  (Not.  10.  1818,  p.  186.) 

>**  Ibid.,  21,  22.  Jfmntea  of  tko  Sonatuo  Acadtmiau, 

Ibid.,  28. 

'**  EldHorinl  in  Gtorgia  Journal,  Sept.  12,  1829.  In  1880  the  Conunittce  on  education 
reported  that  “from  all  information  before  your  committee,  there  ta  preat  im¬ 
perfection  apparent  in  this  lyatem  of  education,  and  prcat  laxity  in  the  diabnree- 
ment  of  this  fond.  eaUinp  for  a  thorooph  reformation.**  Prince,  Digoat,  29. 

*>•  Goorgia  Journal,  Jan.  7.  1828. 
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Apart  from  theory,  there  was  neither  system  within  the 
fields  of  education  nor  among  them.  The  college,  the  acad¬ 
emy,  and  the  poor  school  were  not,  in  fact,  coordinated  or 
connected  in  any  way.  The  funds  for  each  were  in  different 
hands,  with  lax  accounting  and  strong  rivalry.  The  editor 
of  the  Georgia  Journal  declared  that  the  “commissioners  of 
academies  conceive  that  the  prosperity  of  their  establish¬ 
ments  is  separate  and  disinct  from  that  of  the  poor  schools ; 
and  the  trustees  of  the  poor  schools  conceive  that  the  acade¬ 
mies  are  obstacles  to  the  prosperity  of  their  establish¬ 
ments.”***  The  University  had  its  adherents  who  would  pros¬ 
per  it  at  the  expense  of  the  other  two  branches.  The  same, 
mutatis  mutandis,  was  true  of  the  others.  Some  argued 
that  “Education  must  descend” ;  and  therefore  the  Univer¬ 
sity  should  receive  first  attention.  It  was  charged  that  the 
academy  fund  was  “worse  than  useless,”  and  the  recommen¬ 
dation  was  made  that  “instead  of  squandering  the  State's 
funds  on  county  Academies  .  .  .  the  energies  and  the  funds 
of  the  State  should.be  directed  to  the  support  of  the  CJol- 
lege.”**®  This  recommendation  brought  the  charge  from  a 
friend  of  the  academies  that  these  “attacks  on  county  Acad¬ 
emies  have  been  to  break  them  down,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  college.”  “I  am  willing  the  college  should  rise,” 
he  continued,  “and  believe  there  should  be  more  done  for 
it  than  has  been ;  but  I  do  not  wish  it  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  Academies.”*** 

Most  governors  were  conscious  of  the  deplorable  condi¬ 
tions  and  expressed  their  desire  for  something  better;  but 
few  were  aggressive  enough  to  urge  new  plans.  Governor 
Lumpkin  declared  in  1833  that  “we  have  experimented  long 
enough  upon  our  present  system  of  Academic  and  Poor 
School  education ;  and  that  we  should  no  longer  be  contented 
with  acknowledging  existing  imperfections,  but  that  we 
should  at  once,  attempt  an  entire  renovation  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.”***  The  state  had  just  succeeded  by  a  close  margin  in 

»•  Oet.  10.  1820.  ' 

»•  Gmtvm  Journal,  Feb.  It,  18S0. 

•n  Communication  to  Goorgia  Journal,  May  16,  1860. 

Annnal  Mcmacc  to  the  lesielatnre,  Moyember  6,  18tS,  in  Goorgia  Journal,  Mot. 

0.  18St. 
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resisting  the  nullification  heresies  so  insiduously  urged  by 
South  Carolina;  and  the  governor  reiterated  his  belief  that 
the  “conservative  influence  of  education  is  greatly  needed 
in  our  State.”^“ 

The  necessity  of  a  stabilizing  influence  was,  indeed,  sadly 
lacking.  A  speaker  at  the  teachers’  meeting  in  Milledgeville 
in  1831  exclaimed :  “But  how  many  sons  of  free  bom  Amer¬ 
icans  are  unable  to  read  their  native  language!  How  many 
go  to  the  polls  who  are  unable  to  read  the  very  charter  of 
their  liberties  The  committee  on  education  in  the  same 
year  summed  up  a  condition  that  was  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  Georgia :  “Divines  have  deprecated  the  use  of  mere  human 
learning  in  their  novitiates — physicians  sneered  at  by  their 
fellows,  because  they  were  Chemists  and  Zoologists — Law¬ 
yers  less  patronized  because  they  were  scholars — Mer¬ 
chants  who  refused  liberally  educated  men  as  clerks;  and 
parents  who  have  prohibited  the  study  of  ancient  languages 
and  Mathematics  to  boys  intended  for  the  counting- 
house.”^** 

Despite  the  lack  of  energy  and  vigor  necessary  to  push 
through  reform,  one  plan  or  another  was  being  constantly 
agitated.  Some  believed  there  was  a  tendency  to  “manufac¬ 
ture’’  too  many  academies,  at  the  behest  of  men  with  mer¬ 
cenary  designs.  Adiel  Sherwood  wanted  no  more  charters 
granted  “unless  it  be  a  sine  qua  non  that  in  such  academy 
there  shall  be  taught,  at  least  a  part  of  the  year,  the  learned 
languages  and  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics.  Decep¬ 
tion  enough  has  been  practiced  in  mant^facturing  academies, 
as  they  are  called,  to  get  money  from  the  treasury.  When 
establishd,  they  have  no  better  claim  to  pecuniary  aid  than 
any  other  school;  they  draw  money  merely  because  they 
have  trustees,  and  are  incorporated.”^**  Jefferson  Academy 
was  by  special  law  compelled  to  teach  the  Classics  before  it 
could  participate  in  the  Academic  Fund.^*''  Apart  from  the 

»■  Georgim  JounuU,  Nov.  •,  18888. 

>**  Amtriean  Annalt  of  Sduemtion,  lU,  Dee.  1888,  662. 

***  Cuthbert.  Digoot,  208. 

»•  Sherwood,  GoaotUor,  821. 

>>*  Cobb.  Digeot,  1194. 
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standing  of  the  school  as  an  academy,  it  was  believed  that 
the  fund  was  dissipated  among  too  large  a  number  of  acad¬ 
emies  for  any  one  to  receive  benefits  of  any  consequence. 
Rather  by  “doing  something  considerable  for  a  moderate 
number  of  institutions,  the  state  will  be  more  effectively 
served  and  literature  more  substantially  aided  than  by  serv¬ 
ing  ten  or  twelve  times  the  number  with  small  portions.”^** 
In  her  quest  for  better  schools,  the  state  resorted  to  many 
devises  to  stir  up  interest  and  formulate  plans.  In  1820  the 
school  laws  of  South  Carolina  were  published  in  the  Geor¬ 
gia  press,  in  an  effort  to  arouse  intrest  in  education.^*® 
In  1831  the  committee  on  education  recommended  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  “to  form  a  system  of  academic 
and  poor  school  institutions  as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable 
throughout  the  state.”^^  This  move  came  to  nothing  as 
the  governor  was  unable  to  find  onyone  interested  and  at  the 
same  time  competent.^^^  Another  effort  at  reform  was 
made  in  1836,  which  bid  fair  to  produce  far-reaching  results. 
One-third  of  Georgia’s  part  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  received 
from  the  United  States  was  to  be  set  apart  as  a  “Free  School 
and  Education  Fund”  available  for  schools  that  were  to  be 
set  up  by  the  future  action  of  the  legislature.  In  order  to 
determine  what  this  system  should  be,  a  committee  was 
appointed  “to  digest  a  plan  of  common  school  education, 
best  adapted  to  the  genius,  habits,  of  life  and  of  thought  of 
the  people  of  Georgia”  and  report  to  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  committee  to 
appoint  a  sub-committee  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  the 
different  states  of  the  Union  to  study  the  elementary 
schools  and  to  correspond  with  European  countries  to  find  out 
the  best  there.^^  It  now  semed  that  the  state  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  great  awakening.  The  committee  reported  a 
system  of  common  schools  very  similar  to  what  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  states.  In  1837  the  first 
common  school  system  of  the  state  was  adopted!  by  which 

Correapondcnee  in  Georgia  Journal,  Oct.  10,  1821. 

■=»  Ibid.,  Auk-  22,  1820;  Prince,  Digit,  28,  20. 

Cuthbert,  Digit,  211. 

CclumbUt  Snguiror,  Nor.  IS,  1882. 

Prince.  DigMt,  26.  27. 
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all  children  were  educated  alike  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
The  Academic  and  Poor  school  funds  were  combined  for  this 
purpose.  With  this  enlarged  fund,  together  with  the  Sur> 
plus  Revenue  allotment,  Georgia  hoped  to  carry  on  a  state 
system  of  common  schools,  free  from  the  stigma  going  with 
poor  schools.  But  according  to  the  governor  these  funds 
were  wholly  inadequate,  and  the  state  was  about  as  far 
from  a  solution  of  its  educational  problems  as  ever.^^  As 
a  result,  in  1840,  the  state  went  back  to  the  old  system  of 
poor  schools,  to  labor  along  until  almost  the  eve  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  a  change  in  the  whole  educational  system  was 
effected,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  produced  pro¬ 
found  and  far-reaching  results  had  warfare  stayed  its 
course.  The  first  part  of  this  legislation  came  in  December 
of  1858  and  effected  a  revolution  in  elementary  education. 
The  besetting  trouble  throughout  the  past  history  of  the 
state  had  been  a  chronic  lack  of  money  for  schools.  By  this 
enactment  $100,000  from  the  net  earnings  of  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railway  was  set  aside  annually  for  the  “ele¬ 
mentary  branches  of  education.”  Also,  all  surplus  in  the 
state  treasury  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  after  the  current 
expenses  of  the  state  had  been  paid  was  added  to  this  school 
fund.  As  if  this  liberality  would  not  make  up  for  her  past 
niggardly  course  the  state  provided  that  as  the  public  debt 
should  be  paid  off  replacement  bonds  in  equal  amounts 
should  be  issued  and  added  to  the  school  fund.^^^  The  Civil 
War  prevented  Georgia  from  reaping  the  benefits  from  this 
excellently  endowed  educational  system. 

In  1859  a  further  change  was  made  resulting  in  the  abol¬ 
ition  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  a  body  which  had  never 
displayed  the  energy  and  leadership  that  the  founders  of 
the  University  system  had  hoped  for.  Its  duties  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  trustees  of  the  University.  The  law  abolishing 
this  body  stated  that  “Experience  has  shown  that  the  body 
known  as  the  Senatus  Academicus,  on  account  of  the  hur- 

Gtorgia  Journal,  March  >6.  1839;  Cobb.  Digoat,  4.  In  1842.  Governor  Chaa.  i. 
McDonald  declared  that  the  school  fond  would  scarcely  boy  paper,  pencils  and 
books  for  tbs  pupils.  He  advocated  the  establishnient  of  a  central  school  where 
poor  students  should  be  educated,  who  should  then  ko  back  to  their  coontiss  to 
teach.  Southern  Banner,  Nov.  18.  1848. 

***  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  GcorKla.  passed  in  .  .  .  1888.  49-61. 
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ried  manner  in  which  its  sessions  are  generally  held,  has  a 
tendency  to  defeat,  rather  than  promote  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  designed.”^*® 

The  academies  in  ante-bellum  Georgia  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  state’s  history.  Some  of  these  schools  came 
to  be  almost  as  famous  as  any  of  their  day.  In  numbers 
Georgia  stood  well  toward  the  top  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.^*«  But  the  academy  was  not  the  school  for  the  poor. 
Indeed,  the  elementary  school  did  not  successfully  reach 
this  class.  However,  these  old  academies  under  such  mas¬ 
ters  as  Waddel,  Mercer,  Church,  and  other  educators  eminent 
in  their  day,  played  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  the  leadership  of  the  state,  a  leadership  which  for  a  time 
all  but  ruled  the  nation. 

***  AeU  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  passed  in  .  .  .  1869,  26,  27. 
MS  In  numbers  of  academies,  Georgia  was  exceeded  by  only  three  states  in  the  North, 
and  by  five  in  the  South ;  in  numbers  of  students  in  academies  she  stood  third  in 
the  Srath.  Census  ItSO.  Stattstic  of  the  United  States. 
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Edited  by  R.  P.  BROOKS.  Ph.D. 
Univeisity  of  Gaorsio 


HOWELL  COBB  TO . . »• 

Executive  Department* 

Milledgeville,  February  2nd,  1852 

I  have  this  day  appointed  William  M.  Wadley,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail  Road. 

The  law  for  the  government  and  management  of  said 
Road  confers  upon  the  Superintendent  the  power  of  appoint¬ 
ing  all  subordinates  with  my  approval.  I  have  delivered 
to  the  Superintendent  the  applications  and  recommendations 
made  to  me  for  these  various  offices,  and  have  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  my  recommendations  on  these  points. 

Subordinates  and  discipline  being  indispensable  to  the 
proper  management  of  this  important  work  it  is  necessary 
that  all  subordinates  on  the  Road  should  know  and  under¬ 
stand  at  the  outset  that  they  hold  their  offices  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  at  the  will  of  the  Superintendent,  and  that 
I  shall  entertain  no  appeal  from  his  decision,  on  questions 
of  removal  of  subordinates.  I  shall  look  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  for  the  faithful  discharge  by  his  subordinates  of 
their  respective  duties,  and  for  that  reason,  I  give  him  un¬ 
limited  power  over  them.  I  desire  that  this  communication 
should  be  made  to  all  persons,  who  are  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent. 

>  Prtsoukblr  k  eirenlmr  addrcMcd  to  employees  of  the  Weetern  kod  Atlkktie  RkUrokd 
*  Exeeotivc  Minatee.  184t-lMS.  p.  SM. 
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HOWELL  COBB  TO  GAZA  WAY  B.  LAMARR 

Executive  Department* 

Milledgeville,  6th  Feby.  1852 

Dear  Sir: — 

You  will  perceive  by  the  papers,  that  our  loan  was  nego¬ 
tiated  at  a  premium  of  from  1^  to  6^  per  centum — aver¬ 
aging  2  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  you  obtained  more  of  it,  at  your  bid. 

I  have  now  to  negotiate  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  of  similar  bond  bearing  an  interest  of  six 
I)er  cent  and  running  for  twenty  years,  unconditionally.  My 
purpose  is  to  negotiate  these  Bonds  by  the  1st  of  July  and 
for  them  to  bear  date  on  that  day.  The  law  leaves  it  dis¬ 
cretionary  with  me  to  make  them  (both  principal  and  in¬ 
terest)  payable  at  any  place  in  the  United  States.  I  desire 
to  hear  from  you  on  the  propriety  of  making  them 
payable  in  New  York — and  at  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  I 
wish  to  know  the  advantages  to  accrue  to  the  State  by  this 
arrangement  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Bonds,  which  will 
compensate  us,  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  meeting  their 
payments  at  that  distance.  I  can  see  no  advantage  of  much 
importance  to  the  holder  of  our  Bonds — that  the  principal 
should  be  payable  in  New  York,  though  I  can  understand 
his  anxiety  for  the  payment  of  the  Interest  there  on  account 
of  the  frequency  of  the  latter  payments — and  should  much 
prefer  to  make  the  principal  payable  at  the  Treasury — and 
the  interest  payable  in  New  York.  Could  not  the  negotia^ 
tion  be  effected  without  advertising  for  sealed  proposals,  as 
the  law  does  not  require  it?  And  upon  what  terms  could  I 
probably  effect  the  sale  of  them?  I  might  probably  desire 
to  negotiate  portions  of  them  at  different  periods — ^what 
effect  would  that  have  upon  the  amount  of  premiums?  I  will 
request  of  you,  to  give  me  all  the  information  upon  these 
points — and  such  others,  as  may  be  suggested  to  your  mind 
.  — ^which  it  may  be  important  that  I  should  understand,  be- 

*  A  New  York  banker,  formerly  of  Savannah,  Chu 

*  Bzeeutive  Letter  Book,  1847,  pp.  219-220. 
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fore  determining  upon  my  course.  There  is  one  fact  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  late  bidding,  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention — 
and  ask  your  explanation  of  it.  It  is  this.  The  bids  of  our 
own  citizens  and  immediate  neighbors  were  all  higher  than 
those  from  New  York — now  this  would  indicate  that  the 
home  market,  would  be  the  best  for  our  future  sales. 

As  you  may  not  be  accurately  advised  of  the  fact,  I  will 
state  to  you,  that  the  whole  indebtedness  of  Georgia,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Bonds  I  now  propose  to  negotiate,  will  be  only  three 
millions  and  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  we 
own  a  Rail  Road  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles — which  is 
worth  more  than  that  amount — besides  the  vast  resources 
of  our  State — which  our  last  Legislature,  by  the  passage  of 
the  ad  valorem  Tax  bill,  showed  their  willingness  to  tax,  if 
necessary  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  State.  Why  there¬ 
fore  should  any  bonds  sell  higher  in  the  market  than  those 
of  Georgia? 


HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE 

Washington  City,  March  2,  1852. 

My  dear  Wife: 

I  reached  here  on  yesterday  and  remain  today,  and  shall 
then  leave  for  New  York.  One  of  the  Collins  line  of 
steamers  is  here,  and  goes  on  tomorrow  to  New  York.  I 
have  been  invited  to  go  in  her  and  shall  probably  do  so,  as 
it  will  take  about  the  same  time. 

I  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  reception  I  have  met, 
from  my  old  friends,  it  could  not  have  possibly  been  more 
cordial  and  I  believe  they  would  be  willing  to  make  me 
President  or  anything  else.  This  cordial  welcome  has  been 
gall  and  wormwood  to  some  of  the  fire  eaters  who  see  in  it 
“the  handwriting  on  the  wall."  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
look  into  matters  to  see  how  the  political  wires  are  being 
pulled,  but  I  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  things  will 
probably  work  well  for  the  good  and  faithful  followers  of 
true  democracy.  I  have  put  out  a  few  feelers  and  already 
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see  their  workings.  I  cannot  yet  say  how  long  I  shall  re¬ 
main  when  I  return  from  New  York,  but  probably  not  more 
than  a  week . 


HOWELL  COBB  TO  GAZA  WAY  B.  LAMAR 
Executive  Department,* 
Milledgeville,  April  7,  1852. 

Dear  Sir:  . 

The  enclosed  letter  from  Messrs.  Corcoran  &  Riggs,  con¬ 
tains,  as  you  will  see,  a  bid  for  our  loan,  which  would  real¬ 
ize  to  the  State  3  per  cent,  premiums.  There  is  evidently  a 
better  feeling  in  the  money  market  for  Georgia  stock  than 
you  had  expected  there  would  be.  The  question  is  now  pre¬ 
sented  whether  I  should  negotiate  on  these  terms  or  wait 
for  bids.  If  the  money  market  should  continue  favorable, 
it  would  be  best  to  receive  proposals,  as  there  is  no  reason 
that  our  stock  should  be  depressed;  but  an  unfavorable 
change  may  take  place  and  occasion  a  depression  in  all 
stocks.  You  can  form  a  better  opinion  on  that  point  than 
I  can,  and  I  wish  your  opinion  upon  it.  If  I  could  realize  for 
the  State  4  per  cent,  premium,  I  should  be  disposed  to  close 
the  negotiation  promptly,  and  from  the  enclosed  letter 
of  Messrs.  Corcoran  &  Riggs,  I  believe  it  can  be  effected  with 
their  House. 

I  write  today  to  Messrs.  Corcoran  &  Riggs  that  I  cannot 
give  them  an  answer,  till  I  hear  from  you.  In  the  mean  time 
if  you  can  effect  the  negotiation  with  them  on  terms  that 
will  bring.  4  per  cent,  to  the  State,  over  all  expense  of  com¬ 
mission,  etc.,  I  prefer  that  it  should  be  done. 

I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  as  our  proposals 
should  be  published  soon,  if  that  course  is  deemed  best. 

The  Bonds  will  soon  be  ready  and  will  bear  date  the  1st 
of  July  next. 

•  Bxeeative  Letter  Book,  1847.  p.  227. 
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I.  S.  FANNIN  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Madison,  Ga.,  April  11,  1852. 

Dear  Sir: 

Having  been  appointed  a  delegate  from  this  county  to  the 
Union  Convention  to  assemble  in  Milledgeville  on  the  22nd 
instant,  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  drop  you  a  few  lines 
giving  you  my  views  as  to  the  iwlicy  I  thought  best  with 
my  reason  for  the  same.  And  if  it  was  not  too  much  trouble 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  (which  would  be  confidential 
as  a  matter  of  coures  if  you  so  desired  it).  You  are  more  in¬ 
terested  than  anyone  that  I  know  of  in  the  proper  direction 
being  given  to  things  by  our  friends.  If  there  should  be  a 
split  of  the  Union  party  &  we  are  driven  to  separate  from 
the  Whig  portion  at  present,  it  will  place  a  few  of  you  I  fear 
in  the  power  of  your  enemies,  because  they  are  willing  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  rank  &  file  &  let  bye  gones  be  by 
gones.  But  they  are  not  willing  to  treat  you  particularly 
so.  Because  they  look  upon  you  as  having  headed  the  re¬ 
bellion  &  desertion  (as  they  terms  it).  And  like  all  men 
they  would  be  willing  only  to  compromise  by  killing  or  exil¬ 
ing  the  chief  leader.  That  such  is  their  feeling  is  manifest 
from  the  continued  attacks  through  their  presses  at  you 
whilst  in  the  same  articles  their  appeals  are  made  to  all 
others  to  unite  with  them,  but  it  is  not  alone  confined  to  their 
presses  as  I  find  upon  conversing  with  them  because  they 
speak  it  out  to  me  on  all  occasions  that  they  will  never 
forgive  you,  but  all  others  they  are  willing  to  act  with  & 
forget  that  there  ever  has  been  any  difference  of  opinion. 
Such  a  union  on  the  part  of  your  friends  would  be  discredi¬ 
table  to  them  and  destructive  to  you  because  it  would  be  a 
tacit  acknowledgement  that  we  were  the  deserters  from 
our  cherished  principles  &  not  they.  That  favx  pas  at  the 
opening  of  Congress  in  laying  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Polk’s 
on  the  table  was  the  move  that  has  placed  us  in  the  position 
we  are  in.  And  I  must  say  it  was  scandalous  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  compromise  democrats  to  have  placed  us  in 
the  situation  they  have.  The  Whig  Convention  will  either 
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nominate  Mr.  Fillmore  or  General  Scott.  It  is  evident  from 
every  move  in  the  South  that  Mr.  Fillmore  will  get  the 
united  vote  of  the  Southern  Whigs  in  their  convention  & 
with  a  few  scattering  votes  from  the  north  and  west  he’ will 
secure  the  nomination.  And  if  he  does  do  so,  the  Whig 
Union  men  in  Georgia  almost  to  a  man  will  vote  for  him 
&  in  addition  to  that  he  will  get  a  number  of  union  democrats, 
as  the  feeling  ran  so  high  in  the  last  canvass  that  numbers 
will  not  be  disposed  to  unite  with  the  Southern  Right  [s] 
democrats.  If  General  Scott  is  nominated  the  Whigs  will 
have  no  hesitancy  in  voting  for  the  Baltimore  nominee  and 
especially  if  any  of  the  men  now  spoken  of  is  nominated.  And 
this  opposition  is  not  alone  as  you  know  confined  to  Georgia 
but  mostly  to  the  entire  South,  and  the  Southern  Whigs  see 
that  if  Scott  is  nominated  it  will  result  in  a  disorganization 
of  their  party  in  the  South  in  most  of  the  states,  &  the 
consequence  is  they  are  appealing  to  their  friends  at  the 
north  to  relieve  them  by  the  nomination  of  Fillmore,  &  to 
prevent  a  destruction  of  the  party  South  may  induce  enough 
to  vote  for  Fillmore  with  the  united  vote  of  the  Southern 
states  &  a  full  delegation  to  secure  his  nomination.  Then  the 
question  arises  whether  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  union  dem¬ 
ocrats  to  favor  the  idea  of  not  sending  delegates  to  either 
convention.  Because  I  am  satisfied  if  we  push  the  matter 
at  present  until  they  see  at  least  the  chances  for  Fillmore 
is  lost  a  large  number  will  not  submit  to  it  &  should  a 
difficulty  occur  they  will  be  for  sending  delegates  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  will  at  least  give  Fillmore  ten  additional 
votes  which  he  would  not  get  otherwise  &  it  may  be  the 
means  of  operating  &  influencing  Alabama  &  Florida  &  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  which  will  greatly  lessen  the  chances  for  Fillmore’s 
nomination.  It  is  true  I  would  much  prefer  Fillmore  to 
Scott,  btU  I  pr^er  a  democrat  to  either.  Because  if  we  have 
any  friends  in  the  free  states  it  is  in  the  democratic  party 
&  and  that  is  certainly  the  party  that  the  South  ought  to 
sustain.  As  to  the  policy  that  might  be  pursued  by  Scott  if 
elected  there  would  not  be  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
him  and  Fillmore’s  policy,  because  both  would  be  mainly 
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under  the  same  influences,  &  it  would  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  northern  whigs.  But  the  situation  we  occupy  would 
be  much  more  pleasant  with  Scott  as  the  nominee  than  Fill¬ 
more,  and  if  we  can  by  any  honorable  means  break  off  the 
Southern  Whigs  or  a  considerable  portion  of  them  from 
their  northern  allies,  I  think  we  will  have  greatly  benefited 
the  country.  You  are  certainly  much  better  posted  up  than  I 
am,  being  much  more  conversant  in  these  matters,  &  like¬ 
wise  with  the  advantages  you  have  recently  had  by  your 
association  with  those  controlling  and  directing  these  mat¬ 
ters.  But  I  submit  the  question  if  it  is  not  a  harzardous 
experiment  to  you  &  the  rest  of  our  friends  to  urge  the 
sending  of  delegates  to  Baltimore  &  especially  when  it  seems 
to  meet  with  so  much  opposition  in  the  union  whig  ranks, 
and  especially  if  it  should  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  cause  an 
open  rupture  in  the  party.  It  strikes  me  it  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  place  us  at  the  mercy  of  our  Southern  Rights  enemies. 
If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  &  the  union  whigs  will  vote 
for  the  whig  nominee,  being  a  democrat  and  with  the  rest 
of  you  I  will  vote  with  the  Southern  Rights  democrats  for 
the  Baltimore  nominee,  if  we  cannot  make  a  better  arrange¬ 
ment.  But  I  would  prefer  to  see  Scott  nominated  and  the 
whole  union  party  voting  as  a  party  for  the  Baltimore  nomi¬ 
nee.  I  am  instructed  to  not  favor  the  policy  of  sending  dele¬ 
gates  to  either  convention,  and  with  the  lights  before  me  I 
think  it  the  best  course  &  the  safest  for  us.  But  I  am  not  very 
tenacious  of  my  opinions.  If  I  can  see  that  I  am  wrong  I  am 
willing  to  yield.  I  am  not  looking  forward  for  any  promo¬ 
tion.  But  I  feel  an  interest  in  my  friends  &  am  willing  to 
shape  my  course  to  benefit  them  if  I  can  do  so  without  a 
sacrifice  of  principle.  If  it  is  not  taxing  you  too  much  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  you  as  to  the  course  you  think  for 
the  best  for  our  friends.  I  am  in  hopes  I  may  not  weary  you 
in  reading  this  lengthy  epistle,  and  I  fear  uninteresting  let¬ 
ter,  but  I  feel  an  anxiety  more  particularly  that  you  should 
not  be  injured  by  the  course  you  have  pursued  than  anyone 
else.  Because  I  am  satisfied  that  you  were  right  and  that  it 
was  the  true  policy.  If  you  have  any  hopes  of  a  nomination 
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yourself,  or  desire  anything  in  which  I  can  benefit  you,  you 
are  aware  you  can  command  my  help.  And  if  you  think 
there  is  any  prospect  say  so  and  I  will  favor  your  plans  so  far 
as  1  am  able  to  do  so. 

W.  C.  COHEN  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

'  Savannah,  Ga.,  April  29,  1852. 

My  dear  Sir: 

,  The  division  in  the  democratic  party  in  this  state,  is,  and 
has  been,  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  me ;  and  I  may  refer  to 
John  E.  Ward,^  and  others  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  that 
I  have,  so  far  as  in  me  lay,  thrown  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters  and  sought  to  reconcile  these  differences.  With  these 
remarks,  I  approach  the  object  of  my  letter.  The  recent 
appointment,  by  a  few  gentlemen  assembled  at  Milledgeville, 
of  delegates  to  Baltimore  under  the  style  of  Union  demo¬ 
crats,  with  special  instructions,  has  caused  me  much  reflec¬ 
tion  and  uneasiness.^  I  have  a  strong  desire  that  the  entire 
democracy  of  this  state,  should  be  represented  at  Baltimore, 
but,  will  the  Union  democratic  representatives  be  admitted 
in  the  convention  under  the  circumstances ;  and  if  admitted, 
will  it  not  be  a  precedent  pregnant  with  dangerous  results. 
I  know  you  are  in  favor  of  their  admission,  and  therefore  in 
thus  approaching  you,  I,  at  once  shew  my  own  sincerity,  and 
confidence  in  you.  I  desire  to  state  the  difficulties  that  press 
on  my  mind:  In  the  first  place  who  created  the  Milledgeville 
Convention;  what  primary  assemblies  of  the  people  ap¬ 
pointed  its  members,  their  representatives;  and  what  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  or  what  party  are  they  authorized  to 
bind?  It  was  clearly,  a  self  constituted  body.  Now  can  del- 

>  John  E.  Ward,  of  Savannah,  President  of  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  1866. 

*  The  ConstHutionai  Union  party  held  its  Convention  at  Milledseville,  Ga.,  April 
22  and  28.  The  principal  question  was  whether  or  not  the  party  shouU  send  dale- 
Kates  to  the  BsUtimore  National  Democratic  Convention.  The  Whic  wins  of  the  party 
declined  to  concur  in  the  wishes  of  the  Demoeratie  wing  to  send  a  representation ; 
whereupon  the  convention  adjourned  without  taking  action.  The  Democratic  members 
of  the  party  then  held  another  meeting  and  appointed  delegates.  The  Constitutional 
Union  party  was  a  fusion  of  Whigs  and  Union  Democrats  effected  in  1860  to  work 
for  the  Compromise  of  1860.  The  organisation  was  disrupted  became  of  disagree¬ 
ments  between  the  two  wings  over  issues  arising  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1862.  For  a  connected  account  of  events,  see  R.  P.  Brooks,  Howell  Cobb  and  the 
Crisis  of  1860,  in  Missiasippi  Valley  Historical  Beview.  VoL  TV,  No.  8. 
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egates  from  such  a  body,  not  only  claim  admission  into  the 
National  Democratic  Convention,  but  in  advance  point  out 
a  course  which  the  Convention  must  pursue,  or  its  action 
will  not  be  binding  on  them.  I  might  amplify  on  this  point, 
and  adduce  numberless  instances,  where  both  in  religion, 
and  politics  the  destiny  of  a  sect,  or  party,  or  perhaps  more 
properly  speaking,  its  action,  might  be  controlled  by  the 
admission  of  just  such  delegates  into  its  counsels.  These 
are  some  of  the  difficulties  that  weigh  heavily  on  me,  and 
I  write  to  you,  not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  one  anxious  to  re> 
move  all  difficulties,  and  to  make  our  paths,  **the  paths  of 
pleasantness  and  peace.”  My  own  experinece  has  been  that 
in  no  free  country,  can  a  third  party  exist  for  any  length  of 
time,  though  it  may  temporarily  control  the  balance  of 
power.  The  Constitutional  Union  party,  therefore,  having 
fulfilled  its  destiny  by  directing  the  action  of  the  State,  & 
binding  its  citizens  on  the  great  question  of  the  Compromise, 
is  virtually  functus  officio.  AU  the  candidates  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party  are  sound  upon  the  Compromise  and  particular¬ 
ly  the  fugitive  slave  law.  What  more  should  Southern  men 
desire.  It  is  however,  well  known  that  the  National  democ¬ 
racy,  as  a  whole,  is  more  reliable  upon  the  Slavery  question, 
than  the  Whigs,  though  there  are  many  individual  demo¬ 
crats  perfectly  unsound.  We  therefore,  cannot  expect  unan¬ 
imity  on  this  question.  I  am  not  a  man  who  would  bend  my 
principles  for  expediency  sake.  No  man  who  knows  me, 
would  so  charge  me,  but  I  deem  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Give  me,  therefore,  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  party  with  much  soundness  and  little  rottenness 
rather  than  the  Whig  party  which  like  Sodom  of  old  has  not 
good  men  enough  to  save  it  from  destruction.  If  therefore 
you  destroy  the  democratic  National  organization,  or  divide 
it  you  open  the  way  for  Whig  success  and  all  the  rottenness 
of  Whig  rule. 

I  repeat,  I  have  written  you  frankly,  and  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  you  fully,  at  an  early  day.  My  letter  is  to  be 
strictly  private  and  confidential,  and  I  shall  so  regard  your 
answer. 
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JOHN  W.,  H.  UNDERWOOD*  TO  HOWELL  COBB  i 
My  dear  Sir: 

. There  is  nothing  new  here  in  the  way  of  politics, 

many  seem  disposed  to  wait  &  see.  I  am  not  one  of  that 
number.  I  saw  or  thought  1  saw  at  an  early  day  that  the 
Union  Party  had  organized  on  National  Democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  &  were  democrats  in  everything  but  the  name  and 
that  an  adherence  to  principle  must  lead  the  Union  Party  of 
Georgia  into  the  National  Democratic  organization  unless 
principles  were  abandoned  by  one  or  the  other.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Democrats  from  the  indications  of  sentiment  as  exhibited 
in  their  Convention  stand  firm  upon  their  principles  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  Union  Party  of  Geor- 
,  gia  will  do  the  same.  The  Union  Democrats  will  do  so,  but 
from  recent  occurrency  I  distrust  the  Union  Whigs.  Judge 
Wright*  is  out  openly  denouncing  Lumpkin*  &  yourself ;  he 
thinks  to  beat  Lumpkin  by  a  Union  of  Union  Whigs  &  fire 
eaters.  Col.  Akin*  is  in  an  equivocal  position,  puts  in  too 
many  ifs  &  ands,  &  saving  clauses  &  talks  too  much  in  favor 
of  Fillmore.  Dr.  Miller*  will  stand  firm  &  so  will  Johnson 
and  Milner  of  Cass,  and  it  is  my  honest  judgment  &  the 
opinion  of  other  good  judges  that  the  Democracy  of  Chero¬ 
kee*  were  never  more  closely  united.  Union  men  and  South¬ 
ern  Rights  have  dismissed  their  former  animosity  and  seem 
willing  to  act  together  cordially,  &  so  the  game  of  the  Whig 
Union  men  will  fail,  &  my  prayer  is  that  they  may  forever 
fail.  I  mean  only  those  who  have  endeavored  to  thwart  us 
in  our  late  movement.  Stephens  and  Davis  are  blotted  out 
of  my  books,  and  I  have  waited  as  long  on  Toombs,  about, 
as  I  can . 


*  T.  W.  H.  Underwood,  of  Borne,  Go.  In  early  life  a  Whia,  bat  later  a  Demoerat 
Member  of  Consrew,  1869-1861.  Auociate  Juatiee  of  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia: 
member  of  Preeident  Arthur's  tariff  commission. 

*  Augustus  R.  Wright,  of  Borne,  Ga.  Judge  of  Superior  Court,  1848;  memher  of 
Congress,  1867-1868. 

*  John  H.  Lumpkin,  of  Rome,Ga.  A  leading  Democrat  and  close  personal  friend  and 
political  ally  of  Cobb’s:  member  of  Congress,  1848-1848 

*  Warren  Akin,  of  Cartersville,  Ga.  Presidential  Elector  on  Whig  Ticket.  1840 ; 
Defeated  as  opposition  candidate  for  Governor,  1868 :  memher  of  Confederate  State 
Congress. 

*  Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller,  a  leading  Whig  politician.  U.  S.  Senator  for  a  short  time  in 
1871.  Division  Surgeon  in  C.  S.  A. 

*  La.  Northwestern  Georgia 
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R.  TOOMBS  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  10,  1852. 

Dear  Cobb: 

As  your  old  friend  Ritchie'  says  “the  skies  are  bright  & 
brightening.”  The  “Mutual  Insurance  Company”  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  National  Democracy — ^fire  eaters  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  &  free  soilers  have  “flunked  out,”  and  the  present 
prospect  is  that  even  the  Whigs  may  take  the  dose.  What¬ 
ever  may  become  of  us  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
our  principles  triumphant  &  our  bitterest  opponents  in  both 
sections  of  the  Union  afflrming  our  wisdom,  our  sagacity, 
and  our  patriotism.  “This  is  glory  enough”  for  all  of  our 
labors,  had  they  been  ten  times  as  great.  You  &  your  friends 
are  fully  and  thoroughly  in  line,  the  resolutions  of  Balto. 
on  the  Compromise  are  full,  clear,  and  explicit,  no  honest 
Compromise  man  can  object  to  them,  &  the  candidate  Genl. 
Pierce,  I  doubt  not  from  what  I  can  learn  of  him  is  a  fair, 
great,  upright  &  sound  man  without  the  least  objection  on 
the  slavery  issue.  It  is  very  true  that  I  have  but  little  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  motives  which  induced  the  fire-eaters  &  free 
soilers  to  support  the  platform  or  the  candidate,  but  the 
country  has  still  the  moral  benefit  of  their  forced  position. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  they  miss  what  they  consider  their 
share  of  the  spoils  that  both  factions  will  unite  to  embarrass 
Pierce’s  administration  should  he  be  elected,  but  that  only 
offers  an  additional  reason  for  the  sound  men  of  the  South 
to  give  him  an  energetic  support. 

The  effect  of  this  action  with  [the]  Whig  party  has  been 
very  great.  They  now  some  of  them  offer  to  compromise  & 
take  the  same  resolutions,  if  the  Southern  Whigs  will  take 
Scott  I  am  urging  them  to  stand  by  “men  and  principles” 
&  not  to  yield  an  inch.  If  the  Whig  convention  nominates 
Scott  which  now  appears  the  most  probable,  either  with  or 
without  resolutions,  the  great  mass  of  the  Southern  Whigs 
will  go  into  the  support  of  Pierce  &  we  shall  have  no  trouble 
in  Georgia  or  the  South,  but  if  they  should  have  sound  reso- 

*  ThoiMB  Ritcbia,  editor  The  Union,  lesdinK  Dcmocmt  newepnper  in  Wnehinston, 

D.  a,  184»-184». 
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lutions,  and  put  up  an  undoubtedly  sound  ticket,  I  fear  that 
at  the  South  we  shall  have  much  of  the  old  divisions  &  dis¬ 
tinctions,  to  which  1  am  much  averse.  As  a  few  days  will 
tell  all  it  is  useless  now  to  speculate,  but  I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  action  of  the  Democracy  at  Balto.  as  in  any  event, 
it  offers  a  sound  basis  for  the  union  of  the  South  &  fully  vin¬ 
dicates  yourself  &  friends. 

As  soon  as  the  Balto.  Convention  acts,  I  will  write  you 
fully  and  perhaps  telegraph  you  to  Macon. 

My  health  is  improving  nicely. 

JOHN  B.  LAMAR  AND  OTHERS,  EXECUTIVE  COMMIT¬ 
TEE,  TO  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  UNION  PARTY^ 

[August,  1852] 

The  Constiutional  Union  Party  of  Ceorgia  was  organized 
to  maintain  the  decision  of  the  Georgia  Convention  of  1850, 
in  favor  of  the  finality  of  the  Compromise.  That  object  has 
been  accomplished,  and  the  members  of  the  party  have  the 
satisfaction  of  realizing  the  complete  triumph  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  exhibited  in  the  action  of  the  two  National  Con¬ 
ventions,  which  recently  assembled  at  Baltimore,  and  in  the 
additional  fact,  that  there  now  exists  in  Georgia  no  organ¬ 
ized  opposition  to  those  principles.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  when  the  late  Union  Convention  assembled  in 
Milledgeville,  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  that 
body,  that  the  time  had  arrived,  when  there  should  be  a 
peaceful  dissolution  of  the  party,  in  consideration  of  the 
fact,  that  the  necessity  for  its  existence  no  longer  continued. 
A  different  policy,  however,  was  adopted  under  the  delusive 
hope  that  the  organization  could  be  continued  and  its  integ¬ 
rity  preserved,  by  the  support  of  the  democratic  nominees 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  The  convention  had 
scarcely  adjourned,  when  demonstrations  of  opposition  to  its 
action  by  the  entire  Union  Whig  Press  of  the  State,  indi- 

>  Prom  m  pamphlet  amongt  the  Erwin  paper*.  It  i*  undated,  but  the  diaaolution  of 
the  Union  Party  wai  announced  in  Ausust,  1862,  some  time  after  the  18th.  The 
pamphlet  ha*  the  foltowing  caption:  “Addie**  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the 
Conatitutional  Union  Party  of  Georgia.” 
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cated  too  clearly  that  that  portion  of  the  party  whose  sen¬ 
timents  and  feelings  were  made  known  .through  these 
channels,  were  irrconcilably  opposed  to  the  decision  of  the 
Convention,  and  would  never  yield  even  an  acquiescence  in 
its  action.  The  call  for  the  Convention  of  the  17th  and  18th, 
and  the  response  made  to  those  calls  by  the  Union  Whigs 
throughout  the  State,  and  in  some  portions  of  the  State 
approximating  unanimity  of  sentiment  among  them,  were 
well  calculated  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  recent 
action  of  these  bodies.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  whig  party,  have  thus  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  Union  organization,  and  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  re-organization  of  the  whig  party  in  our  State,  if 
indeed,  that  result  may  not  be  regarded  as  already  consum¬ 
mated.  This  state  of  things  leaves  the  Constitutional  Union 
Party  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  Democracy  and  those  Union 
Whigs  who  are  determined  to  give  their  votes  and  support  to 
the  National  Democratic  nominees.  Whether  there  yet  re¬ 
mains  in  the  organization  a  majority  or  not  of  its  original 
members,  is  a  problem  we  will  not  attempt  to  solve.  The 
mere  expression  of  a  doubt  upon  that  point  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  course  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  pursue  in  the 
matter. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  an  Executive  Committee, 
by  the  late  Union  Convention,  and  from  their  position  have 
not  been  inattentive  observers  of  the  events  to  which-  we 
have  now  called  the  public  attention;  nor  have  we  failed  to 
inform  ourselves,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  of  the  views  and 
opinions  of  those  who  still  remain  true  to  the  action  of  the 
Union  party.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  with  the  aid  of  all 
the  lights  at  our  command,  we  have  come  to  the  deliberate 
conclusion  that  the  Constitutional  Union  Party  is  virtually 
and  practically  dissolved;  and  that  its  longer  continuance 
would  be  delusive  and  productive  of  no  good. 

We  make  no  argument,  and  offer  no  comment;  but  submit 
a  plain  statement  of  facts,  with  an  unavoidable  conclusion 
necessarily  resulting  from  those  facts. 

In  anticipation  of  this  state  of  things,  a  correspondence 
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was  opened  with  members  of  the  Electorial  Ticket  put  forth 
by  the  late  Union  Convention,  and  we  feel  ourselves  author¬ 
ized  and  do  hereby  withdraw  that  ticket. 

JOHN  B.  LAMAR, 

B.  H.  HILL 
ARTHUR  HOOD 
NOEL  B.  KNIGHT 
E.  H.  POTTLE 
JOHN  W.  OWENS 
GEORGE  W.  THOMAS 
Central  Executive  Committee. 

ADDRESS 

Of  a  Portion  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Union  Dem¬ 
ocracy  and  Union  Whigs,  friends  of  Pierce  and  King. 

In  common  with  the  other  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Constitutional  Union  Party,  we  have  form¬ 
ally  announced  the  dissolution  of  that  party,  and  withdrawn 
its  electoral  ticket.  This  state  of  things  presents  an  impor¬ 
tant  question  for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  the  Union 
Democracy  of  the  State,  and  those  Union  Whigs  who  stand 
identified  with  us  in  the  support  of  the  National  Democratic 
Nominees.  Determined  to  give  our  support  to  the  election 
of  Pierce  and  King  and  sincerely  anxious  so  to  cast  our  votes 
and  exert  our  influence,  as  will  best  insure,  not  only  their 
success  in  the  present  election,  but  the  effective  support  of 
their  administration,  in  the  event  of  their  election — a  result 
not  to  be  doubted — ^we  are  now  called  upon  to  consider  in 
what  manner  this  can  be  done,  most  consistent  with  our 
feelings  and  principles.  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  that  ques¬ 
tion;  our  ofiicial  character  ceased  with  the  party  whose 
organ  we  had  been  appointed.  But  identified  in  feeling  and 
principle  with  those  to  whom  we  make  this  address,  we  feel 
anxious  that  there  should  be  union  and  cordiality  of  action, 
in  whatever  course  may  be  adopted.  Indeed,  this  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  power  and  efficiency  to  our  action.  To  secure 
the  vote  of  Georgia  to  Pierce  and  King,  over  all  opposition 
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arrayed  against  them  is  the  paramount  consideration.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  decided  majority  of  the  people 
are  agreed  in  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  so  casting  the 
vote  of  the  State.  But  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  there  ex- 
exist  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  warm  and  cordial  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  friends  of  Pierce  and  King,  which  threaten  to 
weaken  their  strength,  and  lessen  the  moral  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  attained 
by  united  action.  We  do  not  regard  these  difficulties  as  in^ 
superable,  however  formidable  they  may  appear  at  the  flrst 
glance.  They  will  be  found  to  grow  smaller  and  less  obsti¬ 
nate,  as  approached  in  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  the  great  end  sought  to  be  accomplished. 

We  now  appeal  to  the  Union  Democracy  and  those  Union 
Whigs,  who  are  for  Pierce  and  King,  to  meet  together  in  coun¬ 
cil,  and  there  determine,  in  the  spirit  which  we  have  sought 
to  invoke,  what  ought  to  be,  and  shall  be,  our  future  course 
of  policy.  We  suggest  and  propose  that  this  meeting  shall 
toke  place  at  Atlanta,  ON  SATURDAY  THE  18TH  OF 
SEPTEMBER  next. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  through  with  the  formality 
of  county  meetings.  We  doubt  not  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  our  friends  can  be  assembled  there  at  that  time,  from  the 
different  sections  of  the  State,  familiar  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  on  the  subject,  and  as  fully  empowered  to  speak 
for  them  as  they  would  be,  if  appointed  by  a  county  meet¬ 
ing,  composed,  as  is  usually  the  case,  of  a  very  few  persons 
compared  with  the  voters  of  the  county  who  favor  the  move¬ 
ment. 

By  the  time  that  this  proposed  meeting  shall  assemble  we 
shall  know  in  what  spirit  our  movements  for  conciliation 
and  compromise  will  be  received  by  the  friends  and  suppor¬ 
ters  of  the  Electoral  Ticket  now  in  the  field.  It  will  afford 
to  them  an  opportunity  of  their  meeting  with  our  friends, 
either  through  the  rcognized  organ  of  their  party,  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  uniting,  if  needs  be,  in  a  common  council,  to  effect 
a  common  end  equally  desirable  to  all  sincere  friends  of  the 
cause  we  are  seeking  to  advance. 
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In  any  event,  it  is  due  to  ourselves  and  to  the  success  of 
our  principles,  and  due  to  the  position  which  we  occupy  be¬ 
fore  the  country,  that  we  should  come  together  and  deter¬ 
mine  upon  such  a  line  of  policy  as  will  most  cordially  unite 
our  friends,  and  most  certainly  give  advancement  to  our 
cause. 

JOHN  B.  LAMAR 
NOEL  B.  KNIGHT 
ARTHUR  HOOD 
E.  H.  POTTLE 
JOHN  W.  OWENS 

ROBERT  M.  CHARLTON  TO  ELISHA  WHITTLESY^ 

Senate  Chamber 
August  17th  1852 

Sir: 

Governor  Cobb  instructs  me  to  say,  that  believing  from 
your  letter  to  me,  that  the  Resolution*  of  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  can  be  carried  out,  without  the  entire  removal  from 
the  Monument,  of  the  stone  sent  on  by  the  late  Governor 
Townes,  he  now  desires  that  you  will  cause  to  be  erased  from 
that  stone  the  words,  "The  Constitution  as  it  is— the  Union 
as  it  was"— if  that  can  be  done,  without  defacing  in  any 
way,  the  Arms,  and  Motto  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  inscribed 
thereon.  If  such  erasure  cannot  be  made  without  injury  to 
the  arms  of  Georgia,  he  asks  that  the  whole  stone  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  he  will  cause  another  to  be  furnished.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  complying  with  this  request  he  desires  to  be  made 
known  to  him,  that  it  may  be  defrayed  by  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Copied  from  Executive  Minutes,  1849-55,  pp.  363-4. 

“Whereas,  Information  has  been  received  by  the  Members 
of  this  House,  and  is  believed  to  be  correct,  that  a  block  of 
marble  was  transmitted  to  the  Washington  Monument,  by 
the  late  Governor  of  this  State,  as  a  donation  from  the  State 

■  Whitticsy  WM  the  generml  aseiit  of  the  Waahinrton  National  Monument. 

*  The  resolution  reads  as  follows:  (copy  attached). 
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of  Georgia,  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  Resolution  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  February,  1850,  and  that  his  Excel¬ 
lency  caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  said  block  of  marble, 
the  following  words :  “The  Constitution  as  it  is.  The  Union 
as  it  was.”  And  whereas,  the  said  inscription  does  not  truly 
express  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  and  is 
deemed  an  underserving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Father 
of  his  country — 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  That  the  Governor  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  withdraw  the  said  block  of  marble  from 
the  Washington  Monument,  and  to  cause  another  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  of  Georgia  Marble,  and  to  have  inscribed  thereon  the 
Arms  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  to  have  the  same  con¬ 
veyed  to  Washington  City,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Building  Committee  of  the  National  Monument  to  the  Mem¬ 
ory  of  Washington.” 

Copied  from  the  Senate  Journal,  1851,  p.  335. 

COBB  JONES  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  23,  1852. 

My  dear  Cobb: 

I  have  your  glooming  letter  of  the  19th.  I  am  truly  glad 
that  you  are  not  disheartened ;  that  you  will  triumph  1  have 
no  doubt,  and  that  all  will  result  in  good  is  equally  clear  to 
my  mind.  I  should  feel  very  much  mortified  if  Georgia 
should  be  lost  to  our  candidates.  I  am  anxious  to  have  the 
South,  in  one  unbroken  column  for  Pierce  and  King.  The 
result  in  North  Carolina  is  glorious  and  the  moral  effect  of 
that  triumph  will  be  tremendous.  I  may  deceive  myself,  but 
I  think  the  election  of  Pierce  and  King  is  as  certain  as  any 
future  event.  Nothing  but  over  confidence  can  injure  us. 
There  is  one  thing  I  regret  you  did  not  say  m  your  letter; 
you  did  not  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  result  in  your  state ; 
it  is  regarded  here  as  certain  beyond  all  contingences  for 
Pierce  and  King.  If  there  should  be  no  election  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  do  you  know  what  the  vote  would  be  in  the  Legislature? 
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or  is  it  in  doubt?  Everything  this  way  looks  well.  I  have 
just  returned  from  New  York  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  are 
as  when  you  were  there.  All  sorts  of  odds  are  offered  in 
favor  of  our  ticket,  besides  Botts^  is  certain  of  SeotVt 
election.  Anyone  will  bet  against  Bolt's  predictions,  he  is 
on  a  tour  over  the  mountains.  He  says  that  Scott  will  carry 
Virginia,  and  I  say  we  will  give  Pierce  and  King  20,000  ma¬ 
jority  at  least.  My  opinion  is  that  we  can  elect  our  candi¬ 
dates  without  either  of  the  three  states  of  Ohio,  Penn,  or 
New  York.  There  is  a  total  lack  of  excitement  among  the 
Whigs — ^The  contrast  between  this  canvass  &  that  of  1848 
is  marked  and  decided.  No  one  who  went  over  the  country 
in  1848  and  1852  can  fail  to  discover  the  very  great  differ¬ 
ence.  I  wish  you  would  keep  me  informed  of  affairs  that 
effect  you  personally,  either  by  letter  or  papers.  I  have  not 
seen  your  letter  referred  to,  altho  I  have  seen  it  alluded  to. 
My  wishes  for  your  success  is  stronger  than  any  other 
man’s  in  this  country,  and  of  course  everything  that  effects 
you  is  interesting  to  your  sincere  friend. 


HOPKINS  HOLSEY  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Athens,  Ga.,  Sept.  16,  1852. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  herewith  enclose  you  an  extract  from  an  editorial  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.,)  Times  of  the  7th  inst.,  which  shews  that 
at  the  time  the  Southern  Rights  Convention  in  this  state 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  Presidential  elec¬ 
toral  ticket,  the  leaders  who  got  up  the  movement  did  not 
desire  the  Union  democrats  to  participate  in  the  nomination. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  made  in  good  faith  by  their  own 
acknowledgement,  but  at  a  time  when  they  calculated  also 
with  “mathematical  certainty”  that  we  would  not  attend 
the  convntion.  This  confession  may  be  made  to  tell  with 
great  effect  in  the  contingency  that  a  compromise  ticket 
shall  be  refused  by  the  other  wing  of  the  party.  I  request 

>  John  M.  Botti,  member  of  Consrew  from  Viminia,  18SB-48 ;  1847-1849. 
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you  to  preserve  this  extract  so  that  it  can  be  returned  to  me 
for  reference,  if  necessary  in  the  future. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a  re-union  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  concession  may 
take  place  at  Atlanta,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  referring 
to  the  past.  In  addition  to  the  intelligence  received  by  you 
on  Wednesday  evening  last,  that  Mr.  Gardner^  had  called 
a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Rights  Executive  Committee  at 
Atlanta  on  Saturday  next,  I  have  now  to  state  the  substance 
of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Mitchell^  this  morning  in 
relation  to  the  same  subject.  He  stated  to  me  that  he  had 
sent  a  proxy  to  Gardner  to  represent  him  at  Atlanta,  in 
order  to  secure  a  quorum  of  the  committee  so  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  act.  Upon  my  remarking  that  I  thought 
an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  ticket  would  be  made,  he 
replied  that  he  believed  “the  right  spirit  pervaded  the  exec¬ 
utive  committe  on  his  side.”  The  call  of  their  committee  to 
meet  at  Atlanta — the  pains  taken  to  secure  a  quorum  by 
proxy  in  order  to  enable  them  to  act — ^the  spirit  manifested 
in  the  conversation  above  alluded  to — all  demonstrate  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  the  ticket  can  now  be  arranged,  t>rovided 
our  friends  present  a  solid  and  unbroken  phalanx  in  demand¬ 
ing  it  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  re-union.  Any  division  of  conse¬ 
quence  in  our  ranks,  will  soon  be  detected  by  the  Argus  eyes 
of  the  committe  on  the  other  side,  and  prevent  the  desired 
consummation.  Firmness  and  unanimity  among  our  friends, 
manifested  indeed  in  a  kind  and  conciliatory  manner,  will 
bear  us  out  triumphantly  in  the  great  work  of  re-union. 
Already  has  the  great  point  been  gained  of  concentrating 
at  Atlanta  all  the  necessary  elements  of  pacification.  Both 
divisions  of  the  party  will  be  there  in  council,  and  if  peace 
upon  the  ground  of  mutual  participation  in  the  ticket,  shall 
not  be  the  result,  the  responsibility  will  rest  on  the  other 
side.  They  will  undoubtedly  attempt  to  convince  us  that  we 
ought  to  yield  our  support  to  their  ticket.  But  as  they  are 
invited  by  the  letter  of  our  executive  committee  to  a  work  of 

>  T«mn  H.  Gardner,  editor  of  the  (Augnata)  Conatitutionaliet,  a  leadins  Sonthem 
Rishta  orsan. 

a  Wb.  L.  Mitchell,  a  Whic,  hot  a  prominent  diannioniat  on  the  iaenea  of  ItM. 
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*'eoneiliation  and  compromise,”  if  they  finally  refuse  to  meet 
us  on  that  ground,  they  will  lose  caste  before  the  country. 

In  a  word  our  friends  have  only  to  be  firm  and  united  in 
their  position  in  favor  of  a  cbmpromise  ticket,  and  they 
will  either  prevail  or  have  the  morale  of  the  Atlanta  meet¬ 
ing  entirely  in  their  favor.* 

Do  me  the  favor  of  stating  my  position  on  this  question 
to  our  friends.  I  cannot  support  the  present  ticket  as  it 
stands.  It  must  be  remodeled  to  secure  my  co-operation. 

P.  S.  Neither  Mitchell  nor  myself  will  be  at  Atlanta. 

JAMES  JACKSON!  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Lawrenceville,  [Ga.],  Sept.  17th,  1852. 

My  dear  Cousin: 

It  is  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  be  at  Atlanta  tomorrow. 
I  cannot  get  through  my  business  here  in  time. 

My  decided  opinion  is  against  putting  up  any  ticket  of 
our  own.  It  would  be  suicidal  policy  in  any  way  in  which  I 
can  view  it,  &  if  I  were  at  Atlanta  I  would  earnestly  oppose 
such  a  policy. 

My  opinion  is  that  all  Democrats  who  may  be  in  Atlanta 
should  act  together  and  appoint  a  committee  to  write  an 
address  to  the  friends  of  Pierce  and  King  in  the  state,  the 
leading  idea  of  which  address  should  be  “everything  for 
the  cause,  nothing  for  men.”  We  must  disarm  the  factious 
spirit  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  our  foes,  not  by  a  similar 
course  of  Jaction,  but  by  true  devotion  to  principles. 

I  should  also  appoint  a  committee  to  unite  with  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  of  the  present  organization  in  the  call  of 
a  mass  meeting  when  &  where  they  pleased  &  submit  the 
question  of  a  modification  of  the  ticket  to  the  entire  party 
so  assembled  and  resolve  to  run  the  present  ticket  modified 

*  The  reeoneilUtion  meetinK  was  duly  held  in  Atlanta  in  September,  bat  came  to 
nothins,  as  the  Southern  Rishts  or  radical  element  of  <be  Democratic  Party  refuaed 
to  make  any  concessions  to  the  Unionist  Democrats. 

>  James  Jackson.a  prominent  Unionist  Democrat  and  strons  supporter  of  Cobb,  of 
whom  he  was  Uie  law  partner  after  1866.  Jadse  of  Superior  Court,  1846-1U8: 
member  of  Consreas,  1857-1861 :  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  GMruia.  1879- 
1887. 
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or  not  if  a  majority,  so  assembled  declared  in  favor  of  such 
a  policy.* 

This  course  will  strengthen  us  with  the  masses  with  whom 
we  must  act  in  future. 

These  people  have  the  advantage  of  us  now  because  the 
National  Convention  endorsed  their  organization.  We  must 
look  to  the  future  and  shape  our  policy  accordingly. 

A  meeting  was  held  here  on  Wednesday  of  which  Hutchins 
was  chairman  &  resolutions  for  harmony  were  adopted  by 
all  present,  both  wings  being  represented. 

I  beg  you  by  all  means  to  do  nothing  looking  to  a  separate 
organization  &  factious  fight.  We  can  make  nothing  out  of 
it,  &  may  lose  all. 

GEO.  W.  JONES  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

^  Washington,  [D.  C.],  December  12,  1852. 
Dear  Cobb: 

I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  7th  inst.  I  have  been  think- 
ing  for  several  days  past  of  writing  to  you,  but,  really,  have 
not  had  anything  to  write  about.  I  hear  but  precious  little 
said  as  to  what  Genl.  Pierce  will  [do]  in  the  way  of  Cabinet 
making.  And  what  little  I  do  hear  is  mere  suggestion,  spec¬ 
ulation  or  opinion,  the  offspring  doubtless  in  most  cases  of 
the  wishes  of  those  who  give  utterance  to  them.  Genl. 
Peaslee  has  been  here  from  the  commencement  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  knows  what  is  to  be  done. 
Hibbard  arrived  today,  1  have  not  seen  him,  but  suppose 
he  knows  just  as  little.  I  think  it  not  at  all  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  General  Pierce  does  not  know  what  he  will  do 
himself.  If  he  does,  and  is  the  man  I  supposed  him  to  be 
he  will  at  least  have  the  prudence  to  keep  his  own  counsels. 
He  at  least  will  save  himself  a  world  of  trouble  and  harrass- 

a  After  the  dianiption  of  the  Conatitational  Party  earlier  in  the  year,  an  effort  was 
ma^  to  reconcile  Uie  unionist  and  radical  winys  of  the  Democratic  Party,  which 
would  involve  the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  two  Pierce  and  King  electoral  tieketa. 
The  unioni^  were  eager  to  effect  t^  reconciliation,  but  the  radicals  had  managed 
to  aasmoeuver  themselves  into  the  position  of  sole  regularity  and  refused  to  merge 
the  two  tickets  by  giving  some  of  the  places  to  the  unionist  candidates.  After  the 
Atlanta  aaeeting  of  September  18,  the  unionistB  formally  withdrew  their  ticket,  but 
later  a  section  of  this  element  put  out  another  ticket  which  polled  about  8,040  votes. 
The  radical  ticket  received  about  80,000  votes. 
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ment  by  so  doing.  There  are  those  however  who  profess 
to  [know]  exactly  what  he  will  do  and  who  vdll  [be]  ap¬ 
pointed  or  rather  invited  to  positions  in  the  Cabinet.  Grund 
knows  that  either  Caleb  Cushing  or  John  A.  Dix  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  the  State  Department,  while  some  I  understand 
assert  positively  that  whatever  else  has  been  or  shall  be 
done  it  is  settled  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  and  has  been  so  advised.  That  there  will  be  strong 
efforts  made  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  any  Union  Dem¬ 
ocrat  from  the  South  to  the  head  of  the  Department  I  do  not 
doubt.  But  such  efforts  1  feel  must  be  abortive.  General 
Pierce  has  too  much  good  sense  and  understands  the  history 
and  positions  of  men,  factions  and  parties  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  to  adopt  so  suicidal  a  policy.  In  what  does  he  differ 
from  the  Compromise  Union  Democrats  of  the  South.  If  I 
understand  him  there  is  not  one  iota  of  difference.  His  po¬ 
sition  as  I  understand  it  is  your  and  mine.  And  it  is  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  that  he  is  indebted  for  his  election  and 
present  position.  But  for  the  Union  Democrats  of  the  South 
there  would  have  been  no  National  Democratic  party  to 
have  supported  and  elected  Pierce  President.  And  they  are 
this  day  his  truest  and  best,  if  not  his  only  reliable  friends 
in  the  South.  And  should  he  abandon  them  or  exclude  them 
from  his  confidence  and  counsels,  he  will  find  before  the 
close  of  his  administration  that  he  had  committed  a  fatal 
mistake . 
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The  Free  Negro  in  Maryland,  16SJ^-1860.  By  James  M. 
Wright,  Ph.D.  [Columbia  University  Studies  in  History, 
Economics  and  Public  Law,  Vol.  XCVn,  No.  3].  (New  York: 
Columbia  University,  1921.  pp.  362). 

So  numerous,  so  important,  and  so  complex'were  the  prob¬ 
lems  arising  out  of  negro  slavery  that  one  important  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  slave  system  has  been  given  comparatively 
little  attention  by  most  investigators.  What  to  do  with  the 
free  negro  was  a  question,  the  solution  of  which  inevitably 
presented  many  difficulties  in  any  state  or  community  where 
both  slaves  and  free  negroes  existed  considerable  num¬ 
bers.  In  Maryland,  more  than  in  most  of  the  other  slave¬ 
holding  states,  the  embarrassments  of  the  free  negro  prob¬ 
lem  were  many  and  puzzling.  Dr.  Wright  has  made  this 
side-issue  of  slavery  the  theme  of  arduous  research  in  news¬ 
papers,  public  documents  and  records,  reports  of  conventions 
and  committees,  wills,  deeds,  and  other  important  source 
material.  A  bibliography  of  fifteen  pages  enumerates  these 
sources,  together  with  many  investigations  of  other  writers 
on  slavery  and  the  negro. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  index.  The  reviewer  has  for¬ 
gotten  who  it  was  who  said  that  an  index  to  a  book  is  un¬ 
necessary,  for  if  a  reader  has  not  sufficient  intelligence  to 
know,  from  the  field  covered  by  a  book  and  from  the  chapter 
headings,  in  what  part  he  will  find  information  on  any  topic, 
he  does  not  deserve  consideration.  Such  a  view,  which  seems 
to  be  held  by  a  great  many  authors  and  publishers  today,  is 
as  reasonable  and  as  sound  as  it  would  be  to  argue  that  a  cat¬ 
alog  of  a  library  is  useless,  for  the  librarian  is  supposed  to 
know  what  books  the  library  contains.  If  a  student  consults 
Dr.  Wright’s  treatise  for  information  concerning  the  proper¬ 
ty  rights  of  free  negroes,  for  example,  may  he  assume  that 
ail  information  on  this  point  will  be  found  under  “Property 
Acquisition  and  Holdings,’’  or  should  he  read  also  the  chap- 
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ter  on  “Legal  Status  of  the  Free  Negro,”  or  must  he  exam¬ 
ine  the  entire  book?  We  should  like  to  see  courses  in  index¬ 
making  and  the  importance  of  indexes  included  in  every  col¬ 
lege  curriculum,  especially  in  the  departments  of  history. 

The  book  is  a  repository  of  innumerable  facts  bearing  on 
different  phases  of  the  free  negro  problem.  There  is  little 
or  no  generalization  concerning  the  facts,  and,  except  in  the 
brief  Introduction  and  Conclusion,  little  summary  or  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  issues  of  “free  negroism”  as  a  whole.  With  the 
statistical  tables  which  accompany  the  text,  and  the  vast 
body  of  statistics  and  records  of  laws  and  transactions  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  text  ieself ,  the  work  makes  available  much  im¬ 
portant  material  for  later  writers. 

Several  chapters  of  the  monograph  are  devoted  to  the 
various  causes  which  gave  rise  to  an  unusually  large  number 
of  free  negroes  in  Maryland,  and  the  methods  of  transfer¬ 
ring  slaves  to  the  free  class.  The  many  attempts  that  were 
made  to  check  the  growth  of  the  free  negro  population,  in¬ 
cluding  the  visionary  colonization  schemes,  also  receive  due 
attention.  Other  chapters  discuss  the  free  negro’s  legal 
status  and  rights,  his  position  in  the  economic  and  industrial 
world,  his  social  condition,  his  education,  and  his  relations 
with  the  church.  Industrially,  the  negro  was  employed  not 
only  in  the  heavier  forms  of  manual  labor,  but  in  nearly  all 
the  trades,  and  was  depended  on  for  the  skilled  as  well  as 
the  common  labor  (“As  tonsorial  artists,”  we  are  told,  “ne¬ 
groes  were  hardly  surpassed  by  any  in  the  state.”  We  should 
have  been  grateful  for  quotation  marks  about  this  ostenta¬ 
tious  appellation,  so  dear  to  the  negro  barber,  to  avoid  giving 
it  the  dignity  of  adoption  in  a  serious  historical  study). 
Socially,  his  position  was  but  little  more  enviable  than  the 
position  of  the  slaves,  and  because  of  his  nature  and  ante¬ 
cedents,  as  well  as  the  prejudice  against  him,  his  opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement  was  little  better  than  the  slave’s. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  important  chapters 
is  the  one  on  “Legal  Status  of  the  Free  Negro.”  Many  were 
the  laws  which  were  passed,  defining  and  restricting  the 
rights  of  the  negroes,  and  even  the  privilege  of  slave-owners 
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in  respect  to  manumission  of  their  slaves.  As  late  as  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1850-51,  “in  drafting  a  provision 
against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  against  persons 
and  property,  the  word  ‘freeman*  was  objected  to,  bemuse  it 
was  urged  that  its  insertion  might  preclude  action,  in  case 
the  ,  state  should  desire  to  banish  a  certain  portion  of  its 
population.  In  order  to  remove  doubts  as  to  this  point,  an 
amendment  was  added  to  the  clause  declaring  that  it  was 
not  to  be  held  to  prevent  the  legislature  from  regulating  and 
disposing  of  the  colored  population  ‘as  they  may  see  At.*  *’ 

The  author  divides  the  history  of  free  negroes  in  Mary¬ 
land  into  two  periods,  “one  before,  the  other  after  the  gen¬ 
eral  emancipation  of  the  civil  war  period.’’  His  work  deals 
only  with  the  first  period.  It  may  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  extend  this  to  the  actual  year  of  emancipation  (1864) 
instead  of  stopping  at  1860.  What  part  was  taken  by  the 
free  negroes  in  the  civil  war,  and  how  the  negro’s  position 
was  affected  by  the  war,  would  have  been  interesting  points 
for  inclusion,  as  the  final  phase  of  “free  negroism’’  before 
general  emancipation  and  reconstruction.  But  Dr.  Wright’s 
researches  have  been  so  diligent,  and  the  published  result 
is  so  replete  both  with  facts  and  with  citations  of  sources, 
that  all  future  investigators  of  negro  history  and  slavery 
will  be  under  great  indebtedness  to  him.  C.  S.  T. 

The  Founding  of  New  England.  By  James  Truslow 
Adams.  (Boston:  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  c  1921. 
pp.  XI,  482). 

At  the  risk  of  irrelevancy,  a  review  of  this  book  may  well 
begin  with  a  word  of  welcome  to  the  publishers.  In  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  has  been 
rapidly  advancing  to  a  rank  in  the  publishing  of  books,  which 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  high  standing  of  the 
famous  periodical  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  work 
before  us  is  its  first  contribution  to  the  class  of  painstaking 
historical  investigation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  is 
not  merely  a  result  of  tercentenary  interest  in  Pilgrim  an¬ 
cestry,  but  a  forerunner  of  other  studies  as  excellent  as  this. 
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The  author  of  the  book  is  also  a  comparatively  new  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  field  of  historical  writing,  having  previously  pub¬ 
lished  only  two  local  histories.  Writing  from  the  modem 
viewpoint,  with  infinite  care  in  research  and  with  sound 
judgment,  he  has  produced  one  of  the  most  important  his¬ 
torical  books  of  recent  years.  While  never  failing  to  cite  his 
authorities  for  countless  minute  details,  and  never  losing 
sight  of  his  main  theme,  he  has  also  succeeded  well,  on  the 
whole,  in  imparting  live  interest  to  his  narrative.  But  the 
interest  or  readability  of  the  story  may  be  still  further  in¬ 
creased,  if  a  later  edition  of  the  book  is  ever  published,  if 
many  of  the  sentences  are  cut  into  two  or  three.  The  author 
displays  a. fondness  for  multiplication  of  clauses,  so  that  the 
reader,  when  he  does  arrive  at  a  new  sentence,  often  finds 
himself  wondering  into  what  it  may  lead  him.  For  example : 
“Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  significant  that  over  one  half 
of  the  church  members  seem  to  have  voted  for  Bradstreet 
and  compromise,  for  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  would 
include  a  much  larger  proportion  of  irreconcilables  than 
the  unenfranchised  body  of  non-church  members,  who 
would  have  nothing  to  gain  by  fighting  England  to  a  finish, 
in  order  to  preserve  a  church  of  which  they  were  not  mem¬ 
bers,  and  a  theocratical  government  which  excluded  them 
from  power.”  In  the  midst  of  sentences  such  as  this,  the 
reader  is  grateful  for  occasional  lighter  touches;  as  when 
we  are  told  that  the  Massachusetts  Ck>urt  fiatly  refused  to 
obey  a  royal  mandate,  “and  so  notified  the  King,  though  they 
sent  him  their  prayers  for  his  eternal  happiness.” 

In  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  author  has  followed 
the  present-day  method  of  viewing  the  colonies  not  as  in¬ 
dependent  bodies  politic,  nor  as  the  nucleus  of  the  nation 
into  which  they  were  later  united,  but  as  a  part — and  at 
first  only  a  small  part —  of  the  British  empire.  The  early 
history  of  New  England  is  carefully  studied  “against  the 
background  of  the  economic  and  imperial  conditions  and 
theories  of  the- time.”  The  entire  work  is  based  on  the 
author’s  own  examination  of  the  original  sources,  supple¬ 
mented  by  wise  use  of  a  very  wide  range  of  secondary 
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sources,  both  old  and  new.  Much  of  the  treatise’s  value 
depends  on  the  skill  with  which  the  researches  of  the  best 
modem  investigators  have  been  utilized,  to  supplement  the 
primary  material.  There  seem  to  be  no  references  to  Good- 
win’s  “Pilgrim  Republic,”  or  to  Fiske’s  “Beginnings  of  New 
England.”  John  Fiske,  of  coures  belonged  to  the  older 
school  of  “philosophic”  historians.  His  exact  references  to 
authorities  are  few,  and  later  research  has  upset  some  of 
his  conslusions.  But  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  his 
work  can  be  entirely  set  aside. 

As  Mr.  Adams  states  in  his  Preface,  “The  older  concep¬ 
tion  of  New  England  history,  according  to  which  that  sec¬ 
tion  was  considered  to  have  been  settled  by  persecuted  re¬ 
ligious  refugees,  devoted  to  liberty  of  conscience,  who,  in  the 
disputes  with  the  mother-country,  formed  a  united  mass  of 
liberty-loving  patriots  unanimously  opposed  to  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  tyranny,  has,  happily,  for  many  years,  been  passing.” 
The  author  accordingly  “has  tried  to  indicate  that  economic 
as  well  as  religious  factors  played  a  very  considerable  part 
in  the  great  migration  during  the  early  settlement  period,  in 
the  course  of  which  over  sixty-five  thousand  Englishmen  left 
their  homes  for  various  parts  of  the  New  World,  of  which 
number  approximately  only  four  thousand  were  to  join  the 
New  England  churches.  He  has  also  endeavored  to  exhibit 
the  workings  of  the  theocracy,  and  to  show  how,  in  the  period 
treated,  the  domestic  struggle  against  the  tyranny  exercised 
by  the  more  bigoted  members  of  the  theocratic  party  was  of 
greater  importance  in  the  history  of  liberty  than  the-  more 
dramatic  contest  with  the  mother  country.” 

In  all  this  the  author  has  done  exceedingly  well.  The 
main  criticism  of  his  work  is  that  he  has  not  always  pro¬ 
jected  himself  sufficiently  into  the  past.  Seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury  events  often  need  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
seventeenth-century  spirit,  and  not  alone  by  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  scholarship.  It  is  not  at  all  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
“Pilgrim  Fathers”  which  is  set  before  the  reader,  and  it  is 
hard  to  fancy  a  reader  finishing  the  book  and  being  proud 
of  a  Massachusetts  Bay  lineage.  There  is,  of  course,  good 
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reason  for  a  great  many  shadows  in  the  picture.  But  there 
were  some  brighter  lights,  which  the  author  has  not  caught. 

In  striving  to  correct  the  undue  idealization  and  glorification 
into  which  earlier  writers  commonly  fell,  he  has  gone  rather 
far  toward  the  other  extreme  of  depreciation.  The  force  of 
the  religious  motive  in  the  migration  is,  we  think,  somewhat 
underestimated.  And  in  some  particulars,  as  the  treatment 
of  the  Indians  and  the  inconsistencies  of  theocratic  intoler- 
ancy,  for  example,  the  present  author’s  estimates  fail  to 
take  into  account  any  of  the  explanatory  and  perhaps  par> 
tially  exculpatory  facts  to  which  Fiske  called  attention.  On 
these  two  points  it  will  do  the  reader  no  harm  to  supplement 
Mr.  Adams’  account  with  pages  226-229  and  144-146  of 
“The  Beginnings  of  New  England.’’ 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  made  by  the  book 
lies  in  the  clearness  with  which  economic  and  political  rela¬ 
tions  with  England  are  set  forth.  To  some  readers,  the  ^ 
heroism  of  the  patriots  of  ’76  might  seem  unduly  diminished 
by  any  suggestion  that  they  magnified  the  “tyranny’’  of 
the  mother  country.  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  work  of 
earlier  histroians  is  in  most  need  of  revision,  and  Mr.  Adams 
has  rendered  Amreican  history  a  great  service  in  retelling 
this  part  of  the  story  so  faithfully  and  so  convincingly. 

Typographically  the  book  is  most  pleasing,  and  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  it  is  still  possible  to  bind  books  well.  There  is 
an  excellent  index,  although  the  preparation  of  an  adequate 
index  to  so  comprehensive  a  work,  with  its  multitude  of 
facts,  was  a  task  which  many  precedents  would  have  said 
might  be  shirked.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  bibliography, 
and  the  lack  is  only  in  small  part  made  up  by  the  careful 
foot-note  references.  C.  S.  T. 

Opening  a  Highway  to  the  Pacific,  1838-281^.  By  James 
Christy  Bell,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  [Columbia  University  Studies  in 
History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  Vol.  XCVI,  No.  1]. 
(New  York:  Columbia  University,  1921.  pp.  209). 

This  is  a  monograph  which  was  written  “to  study  the 
hopes  and  fears  and  ideas  of  a  definite,  and,  in  its  way,  artic- 
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ulate  group  of  the  American  community — that  body  of 
farmers  and  mechanics  in  whose  families  the  tradition  of 
westward  migration  was  imbedded  through  Several  gener¬ 
ations  after  their  first  coming  to  the  Virginia  mountains. 
These  ideas  are  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  certain  factors 
which  limited  in  some  ways  the  existence  of  the  pioneers, 
and  in  others  opened  new  opportunities  for  their  devlop- 
ment”  (Preface). 

The  political  and  diplomatic  history  of  the  Oregon  con¬ 
troversy  is  almost  entirely  ignored;  somewhat  strangely, 
since  this  phase  of  the  Oregon  question  involved  something 
more  than  the  mere  politics  and  diplomacy,  and  was  closely 
interwoven  with  the  more  romantic  phases  which  the  author 
wishes  to  depict.  In  one  place,  after  a  very  brief  discussion 
of  political  issues,  we  are  told  that  “it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  refer  again  to  the  political  activities  of  the  time,  since, 
though  they  became  furious,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
exercised  any  great  influence  upon  the  emigrant  sentiment.” 
Hence  the  neglect  of  politics  is  in  keeping  with  the  author’s 
declared  purpose  of  treating  the  migration  mainly  “from  the 
standpoint  of  social  history,  which  is  meant  to  be  something 
more  than  narrow  political,  personal,  or  economic  history.” 
Were  the  account  of  the  social  phases  of  the  migration  more 
graphic  and  illuminating,  we  could  the  more  readily  over¬ 
look  this  onesidedness  of  the  history.  Yet  it  seems  rather 
unfortunate,  at  best,  that  the  process  of  opening  the  trans¬ 
continental  highway  should  be  so  completely  divorced  from 
the  political  agitation  by  which  the  migration  was  accom¬ 
panied,  and  certainly,  to  some  extent,  influenced. 

The  influence  of  the  missionary  activities  is  also,  we  think, 
underestimated.  The  opening  paragraph  of  Chapter  V, 
“Spread  of  the  Oregon  Fever,”  does  not  give  the  impression 
that  the  author  is  entirly  sure  of  his  ground  in  estimating 
the  relative  importance  of  missionary  propaganda  and  of 
the  more  “spontaneous”  sentiment  attracting  men  to  the 
Oregon  country.  It  leaves  the  reader,  at  all  events,  in  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  as  to  the  exact  degree  of  importance  which 
the  writer  means  to  attribute  to  it.  Chapter  VI,  “Agrarian 
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Discontent  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  1840-1845,”  should 
have  been  the  most  important  chapter  in  the  book,  for  it  is 
the  author’s  thesis  that  economic  difficulties  and  failure  of 
crops  in  the  Valley  were  the  main  cause  of  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  “Oregon  fever.”  But  here,  again,  the  author  does  not 
seem  quite  sure  of  his  position  when  he  writes  that  “many 
aspects  of  this  depression — are  absolutely  unknown,  and 
must  remain  so  until  historians  and  economists  give  the 
period  the  attention  which  its  importance  merits ;”  and  when 
he  rather  lamely  adds  “indeed,  we  must  fall  back  upon  the 
all  but  meaningless  phrases,  ‘economic  depression,*  ‘hard 
times,’  etc.,  in  our  effort  to  describe  the  progress  and  extent 
of  misery  among  the  farmers.” 

Notwithstanding,  or  rather  because  of  the  paucity  of 
sources  on  the  economic  phase  of  his  subject,  of  which  the 
author  complains,  a  better  service  might  have  been  rendered 
by  more  careful  elaboration  of  the  “economic  depression” 
hypothesis.  This,  the  book’s  main  contribution,  is  uncon¬ 
vincingly  and  somewhat  hazily  treated  throughout,  and  the 
footnote  references  do  not  satisfy  the  reader  that  full  use 
has  been  made  of  even  the  few  sources  mentioned,  under  this 
topic,  in  the  “Bibliographical  Note”  which  is  presented  as  an 
unsatisfactory  substitute  for  a  full  bibliography.  Thus  the 
reader  is  disappointed  in  finding  the  writer’s  principal 
thesis,  so  alluringly  set  forth  in  the  Preface,  on  page  9,  not 
developed  fully  at  all  or  cogently  in  the  pages  which  follow. 
Most  of  the  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Oregon  territory,  its  exploration  and  exploit¬ 
ation,  and  to  an  account  of  the  hardships  and  experiences 
of  the  emigrants  on  their  long  journey.  None  of  these  chap¬ 
ters  add  anything  considerable  to  previous  knowledge,  and 
the  sources  drawn  on  are  mainly  sources  which  are  of  fairly 
easy  access. 

The  treatment  of  the  famous  “Whitman  legend”  is  most 
surprising.  The  legend  is  briefly  referred  to  in  the  text,  but 
speedily  dismissed  as  of  little  importance.  An  appendix  is 
somewhat  grudgingly  accorded  the  myth,  in  order  “to  indi¬ 
cate  a  few  ideas  regarding  the  underlying  appeal”  of  the 
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legend  “which  have  come  to  me  in  the  effort  to  disentangle 
the  true  from  the  false  of  early  Oregon  history.”  But  the 
author’s  refutation  of  the  legend  would  be  far  from  convinc¬ 
ing,  if  it  had  never  previously  been  refuted ;  and  it  is  entirely 
unnecessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  late  Professor  E.  G. 
Bourne  demolished  the  “Oregon  Saved”  myth  once  and  for 
all.  But  the  well-known  expose  written  by  Professor  Bourne 
some  twenty  or  more  years  ago  was  apparently  unknown  to 
Dr.  Bell,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  it  either  in  the  text  or  in 
the  bibliography. 

The  precedent-breaking  illustrations  with  which  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Columbia  University  Studies  is  embelished  add 
nothing  to  the  historical  value  of  the  work,  and  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  author  was  perplexed  between  the  opposing 
desires  of  producing  a  book  of  historical  importance  to  the 
student  and  of  casual  interest  to  the  general  reader.  The 
style  of  the  work  is  interesting,  but  is  marred  by  occasional 
bits  of  careless  writing  such  as  “the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
who  sought  to  control  and  restrain  the  natives,”  and  “the 
feature  of  national  advantage  was  but  incidental,  which 
could  not  be  called  upon,  as  Astor  did,  when  it  was  desired 
to  secure  popular  favor.”  C.  S.  T. 

BRIEF  NOTICES 

The  Writing  of  History:  An  Introduction  to  Historical 
Method.  By  Fred  Morrow  Fling,  Ph.D.  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1920.  pp.  195). 

This  brief  text-book  on  historical  method  may  be  studied 
with  profit  by  any  beginner  in  the  study  of  historical  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  may  well  be  carefully  read  by  all  teachers  of 
history.  It  is  intended  only  as  an  elementary  introduction 
to  the  subject,  and  was  written  “for  college  students  who 
are  beginning  their  studies  in  historical  research,  for 
teachers  of  history  who  have  had  no  critical  historical  train¬ 
ing,  and  for  students  of  history  who  are  hoping  to  find  in 
private  study  some  compensation  for  opportunities  not  en¬ 
joyed  in  college”  (Foreword).  The  book  is  briefer  and  less 
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abstract  than  the  'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History" 
by  Langlois  and  Seignobos,  which  may  well  come  between 
this  and  the  more  advanced  work  of  Bemheim. 

The  book  includes  chapters  on  Choice  of  a  Subject,  Crit¬ 
icism  of  the  Sources  for  genuineness,  localization,  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  Establishment  of  the  Facts,  Synthesis,  and  Expo¬ 
sition.  The  examples  with  which  the  theories  are  illustrated 
are  taken  from  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  Some 
parts  of  the  text  seem  rather  elementary,  even  for  the 
classes  of  readers  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  the 
examples  cited,  though  illuminating,  rather  disproportion¬ 
ately  difficult  for  most  students.  The  work  is  most  useful, 
however,  and  should  help  materially  in  aiding  beginners  in 
research. 

In  connection  with  this  work  by  Dr.  Fling,  attention  may 
be  called  to  “Source  Problems  in  United  States  History," 
by  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  William  E.  Dodd,  and  others.  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  c.  1918).  This  does  not  contain 
anything  of  historical  theory,  but  the  practical  problems  so 
fully  presented,  with  the  notes  on  sources,  will  be  very  help¬ 
ful  to  young  students,  especially  if  preceded  by  Dr.  Fling’s 
presentation  of  historical  method.  .  C.  S.  T. 

Recent  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Frederic  L.  Pax- 
son.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1921.  pp.  XII, 
630). 

This  is  the  latest  of  the  attempts,  which  are  becoming  so 
frequent,  to  write  the  history  of  the  United  States  since  the 
Civil  War.  Like  most  of  the  others,  it  begins  with  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  President  Hayes,  as  the  nation  was  emerging  from 
the  era  of  reconstruction,  and  it  closes  with  the  election  of 
President  Harding,  in  1920,  with  the  problems  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  after  an  even  greater  war  still  unsolved. 

“From  Hayes  to  Harding,"  the  book  might  have  been 
entitled,  as  more  in  keeping  with  the  apparent  intention  to 
give  the  work  as  wide  popular  appeal  as  possible.  Unless 
with  the  purpose  of  providing  interesting  reading,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  why  certain  chapters  should  have  been 
included.  Chapter  XII,  for  example,  on  “Wild  West  and 
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Sport,”  contains  nine  pages,  mainly  about  Buffalo  Bill  and 
P.  T.  Bamum,  professional  baseball  and  boxing,  bicycling, 
croquet,  and  roller  skating.  The  bibliography  on  this  chap¬ 
ter  includes  A.  G.  Spalding’s  “America’s  National  Game,”  a 
life  of  Buffalo  Bill,  and  P.  T.  Bamum’s  pleasing  work  of 
self-adulatory  fiction  styled  his  autobiography.  Possibly 
paying  to  watch  other  men  engage  in  sports  is  so  typically 
an  American  amusement  that  a  complete  picture  of  the 
American  people  should  take  it  into  consideration,  but  we 
question  the  necessity,  in  a  “Recent  History  of  the  United 
States,”  of  chronicling  the  opening  of  the  American  Jockey 
Club,  or  the  names  and  nicknames  of  the  clubs  with  which 
the  National  League  Baseball  Clubs  was  organized. 

Certain  other  chapters,  apart  from  the  beaten  path  of  con¬ 
temporary  histories,  are  included  with  better  reason.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Chapter  I  contains  a  discussion  of  educational  pro¬ 
gress,  and  Chapter  III  a  sketch  of  literary  development. 
Both  of  these  chapters,  however,  ard  too  brief  to  be  of  much 
value.  A  much  larger  amount  of  space  might  better  have 
been  given  to  a  more  carefully  considered  discussion  of 
American  educational  progress  and  tendencies,  and  to  lite¬ 
rary  or  cultural  activities  since  the  Civil  War.  The  same 
criticism  may  be  made  of  the  entire  work,  as  of  most — if 
not  all — of  the  similar  books  which  have  yet  been  written. 
There  are  too  many  facts,  with  too  little  sifting  and  group¬ 
ing  and  analysis  of  the  essential  facts.  Interesting  reading 
is  provided,  to  awaken  reminiscences  and  recollections  of  the 
older  readers,  and,  for  the  juniors,  to  fill  the  gap  between 
the  school  text-books  and  today’s  newspapers,  but  there  is 
little  contribution  of  permanent  historical  value.  Viewed 
as  a  historical  study,  the  work  marks  no  advance  beyond 
the  same  author’s  “The  New  Nation,”  published  in  1915, 
with  which,  indeed,  it  does  not  compare  Very  favorably. 

C.  S.  T. 

Chronicles  of  America.  (New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1918-1921.  50  vols). 

Publication  of  this  interesting  contribution  to  American 
History  has  now  been  completed,  with  the  issue  of  the  last 
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ten  volumes.  The  series  was  planned  and  put  through  with 
the  very  definite  purpose  of  popularizing  the  study  of  our 
history,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  accuracy  and  fair-mindedness.  The  different  periods  and 
phases  of  the  nation’s  liistory  are  treated  in  small  volumes, 
each  of  which  was  expected  to  cover  its  field  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  but  without  the  inclusion  of  unnecessary  details 
to  burden  the  reader  who  does  not  care  for  history  as  it  is 
usually  written.  For  the  same  reader’s  benefit,  footnotes 
are  almost  entirely  lacking,  and  the  only  concession  to  ordi¬ 
nary  practice  is  the  “Bibliogrraphical  Note”  at  the  end  of 
each  volume.  These  notes,  too,  are  designed  rather  as  sug¬ 
gestions  for  further  reading  of  a  general  nature,  than  as  an 
exact  record  of  sources  consulted  or  as  an  aid  to  other  in¬ 
vestigators. 

Most  of  the  volumes  are  written  by  historical  students 
and  teachers  of  established  reputation.  For  example,  C.  M. 
Andrews  writes  on  “The  Fathers  of  New  England”  and  on 
Colonial  Folkways,”  S.  G.  Fisher  on  “The  Quaker  Colonies,” 
G.  M.  Wrong  on  “The  Conquest  of  New  France”  and  “Wash¬ 
ington  and  his  Comrades  in  Arms,”  C.  L.  Becker  on  “The 
Eve  of  the  Revolution,”  F.  A.  Ogg  on  “The  Old  Northwest,” 
and  “The  Reign  of  Andrew  Jackson,”  W.  E.  Dodd  on  “The 
Cotton  Kingdom,”  Holland  Thompson  on  “The  New  South,” 
C.  R.  Fish  on  “The  Path  of  Empire,”  and  Herbert  E.  Bolton 
on  “The  Spanish  Border  Lands.” 

Because  of  the  scope  of  the  entire  series,  no  volume  is  in 
any  way  exhaustive  in  its  treatment  of  its  topic.  All  of 
them,  however,  present  a  reasonably  comprehensive  view  of 
the  essentials.  They  are  so  written  as  to  fulfill  admirably 
the  purpose  of  the  editors,  for  the  authors  have  succeeded 
in  making  the  books  most  interesting  reading.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  we  think,  that  quite  so  great  concessions  were 
made  to  the  popular  prejudice  against  the  harmless  and 
unobtrusive  footnote,  a  judicious  use  of  which  occasionally, 
would  have  increased  the  value  of  the  books,  without  dimin¬ 
ishing  their  popularity.  One  good  feature  of  the  series  is 
that  the  volumes  may  be  read  independently  of  others,  and 
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in  any  order,  while  if  read  consecutively  they  will  be  found 
to  dove-tail  together  to  form  a  fairly  unified  account  of  our 
whole  history.  The  printing  of  the  books,  as  regards  paper, 
type,  illustrations,  and  excellence  of  press  work,  is  a  very 
notable  achievement. 

More  detailed  mention  will  be  made,  in  later  issues  of  the 
Quarterly,  of  the  volumes  of  this  series  which  relate  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  South,  and  of  some  of  the  other  volumes. 

C.  S.  T. 
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EXCHANGES 

The  Sewanee  Review  of  July-September,  1921,  publishes 
a  paper  by  John  Douglas  Van  Horn  on  the  Southern  Atti¬ 
tude  toward  Slavery  that  contains  many  interesting  quota¬ 
tions  from  writings  before  and  after  the  Civil  War.  Mr. 
Van  Horn  emphasizes  the  difficulty  in  the  North  of  today  of 
understanding  the  ante-bellum  Southern  attitude  toward 
slavery  and  points  out  that  such  an  understanding  was  much 
easier  for  Northerners  before  1861.  In  1831  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  found  a  revolution  of  sentiment  more  necessary 
in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  “It  was  war, — ^prolonged 
and  successful  war,  that  finally  inspired  th'e  Northern  people 
with  the  exaltation  about  slavery  which  seems  still  to  pos¬ 
sess  many  of  them,”  But  Mr.  Van  Horn  shows  that  it  may 
be  difficult  also  for  a  present  day  Southerner  to  understand 
the  attitude  of  the  ante-bellum  South  towards  slavery.  He 
minimizes  the  unity  in  regard  to  slavery  that  developed  in 
the  South  before  1861  and  over-emphasizes  the  influence  of 
abolitionism  in  arousing  the  South  in  defense  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  He  does  not  bring  out  the  evolution  of  sentiment  in 
the  South:  first,  regret  that  slavery  existed  and  hope  and 
expectation  of  its  abolition ;  second,  apology  for  slavery  but 
no  expectation  of  its  eradication;  and  third,  the  defeni^e  of 
slavery  on  economic,  social  and  political  grounds  supported 
by  philosophic,  moral,  and  religious  arguments.  Of  the 
philosophy  of  Thomas  R.  Dew  and  Chancellor  Harper  and 
its  acceptance  and  poularization  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis  and  other  leaders  of  the  old  South  Mr.  Van  Horn 
makes  no  mention.  That  attack  from  the  outside  had  much 
to  do  with  silencing  all  criticism  in  the  South  and  arousing 
sectional  antagonism  none  can  deny,  but  that  economic  and 
racial  factors,  without  this  outside  influence,  would  have 
organized  the  section  in  suppost  of  the  institution  must  be 
evident  to  careful  students  of  the  old  South  and  the  new. 

The  Stmth  Atlantic  Quarterly  of  October  has  an  article  by 
Broadus  Mitchell  on  Two  Industrial  Revolutions  in  which 
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the  author  seeks  to  remind  the  reader  of  “salient  compari¬ 
sons  between  the  English  original  and  the  Southern  mani¬ 
festation,  with  the  hope  that  others  may  interest  themselves 
productively  in  the  subject.”  He  laments  that  classes  in 
Southern  schools  and  colleges  should  be  acquainted  with 
what  happened  in  West  Riding  and  remain  largely  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  the  facts  and  significance  of  industrial  changes 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Mr.  Mitchell  finds  the  funda¬ 
mental  distinctions  between  the  two  revolutions  are  that  in 
England  the  change  came  unannounced,  the  causes  were 
economic,  and  the  initiation  was  the  work  of  individual 
workmen  and  middle  class  merchant-manufacturers;  while 
in  the  South  the  revolution  was  heralded,  the  causes  were 
moral  as  well  as  economic,  and  the  initiation  was  the  work 
of  conspicuous  members  of  the  community,  at  the  urging  of 
the  whole  people.  In  the  discussion  that  follows,  many 
comparisons  are  made  that  raise  points  that  invite  investi¬ 
gation  by  students  of  economic  history. 

The  Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly  for  October,  1921, 
contains  the  first  installment  of  the  Bryan-Haynes  Corre¬ 
spondence.  At  Kenyon  College  in  Ohio  a  life-long  friend¬ 
ship  was  formed  between  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Grey  M. 
Bryan  of  Texas.  Their  correspondence  covers  a  perior  of 
fifty  years,  1843-1892,  and  according  to  the  editor,  it  “is 
most  complete  and  reaches  its  greatest  importance  during 
the  campaign  for  the  presidency  in  1876  and  Hayes'  admin¬ 
istration,  1877-1881.”  The  Quarterly  contains  also  a  paper 
by  Mattie  Austin  Hatcher  on  Conditions  in  Texas  as  Affect¬ 
ing  the  Colonization  Problem,  1795-1801;  one  by  Edwin  P. 
Ameson  on  Early  Irrigation  in  Texas;  and  the  Journal  of 
Lewis  Birdsall  Harris,  1836-1842. 

The  Tennessee  Historical  Magazine  for  October,  1920,  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  interesting  discussion  by  W.  E.  Beard  of  The 
Autobiography  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  special  interest  to 
Tennesseeans  because  it  is  a  most  intimate  commentary  on 
the  stormy  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson.  A.  V.  Good- 
pasture  in  Pepys  and  the  Proprietors  of  Carolina  calls  at- 
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tention  to  the  fact  that  Pepys,  who  has  been  called  a  “gar- 
ralous  gossip"  and  who  knew  all  the  proprietors  of  Carolina 
and  had  every  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  Carolina, 
does  not  mention  it  once.  The  Magazine  presents  also  The 
Extension  of  the  Northern  Boundary  Line  of  Tennessee — 
The  Matthew  Line  by  Robert  S.  Henry ;  Andrew  Jackson  a 
member  of  the  Guilford  (N.  C.)  Bar,  a  Reprint  from  the 
North  Carolina  Booklet,  Vol.  XIX ;  Marriage  Record  of  Knox 
County,  Tennessee  (Concluded)  by  Miss  Kate  White;  and 
Aboriginal  Remains  in  Tennessee,  a  paper  by  M.  E.  McElwee. 

In  the  September  number  of  the'Reptster  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society  the  record  of  Woodford  County  by 
William  E.  Railey  is  concluded.  The  number  includes  also 
Fayette  County  Tax  List  for  the  year  1788 ;  Col.  M.  C.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Diary  in  Lopez  Cardenas’  Exx)edition,  1850 ;  and  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey  (1838-1921)  by 
Willard  Rouse  Jillison,  Sc.D.,  Director  and  State  Geologist. 
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HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  considers  it  very  ap¬ 
propriate  to  recognize  the  splendid  success  which  has 
crowned  the  efforts  of  those  who  endeavored  to  secure  a 
war  memorial  fund  of  one  million  dollars  for  the  University 
of  Gleorgia.  To  Chancellor  David  C.  Barrow,  Dr.  R.  P. 
Brooks,  alumni  secretary,  and  to  all  who  cooperated  with 
them  we  extend  our  hearty  congratulations  on  securing 
$1,048,000.  We  rejoice  with  them  also  in  the  gift  of  $100,000 
by  the  General  Education  Board,  which  increases  the  war 
memorial  fund  to  $1,148,000. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  welcomes  the  South 
Georgia  Historical  and  Genealogical  Quarterly,  a  very  recent 
magazine  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  local  history  and 
genealogy  of  South  Georgia.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
in  this  magazine  on  abstracts  of  public  records,  lists  of 
‘  county  officers,  clippings  from  old  newspapers,  lists  of  troops 
serving  in  the  several  wars,  and  family  records. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  is  interested  in  every 
effort  made  in  behalf  of  higher  education  in  the  State.  We 
observe  with  genuine  pleasure  that  the  dreams  of  a  greater 
Mercer  University  are  gradually  being  realized.  The  presi¬ 
dent’s  residence  and  the  faculty  apartment  are  completed, 
and  the  new  dining  hall,  seating  one  thousand  students,  is  in 
course  of  construction  and  is  to  be  completed  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  A  most  impressive  ceremony  took  place  October  26, 
when  the  comer  stone  of  the  new  dining  hall  was  laid  by 
the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Georgia. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  a  recent  publication  on  naval 
stores,  entitled.  Naval  Stores,  History,  Production,  Distribu¬ 
tion  and  Consumption,  compiled  by  Thomas  Gamble,  editor  of 
Weekly  Naval  Stores  Review,  Savannah,  Ga.  This  compila¬ 
tion  represents  careful  and  comprehensive  investigation  and 
includes  in  its  three  hundred  rather  large  pages,  information 
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on  naval  stores  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  all 
countries  where  they  are  found.  Many  illustrations  are  fur¬ 
nished  throughout  the  volume. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Levermore,  director  of  the  World  Peace 
Foundation,  secretary  of  the  World  Court  League,  and  lec¬ 
turer  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Elducation  in  New  York,  addressed  the  students  of  Mercer 
University  November  4,  on  the  international  problems  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  World  War.  He  spoke  with  authority, 
since  his  position  had  enabled  him  to  secure  first  hand  in¬ 
formation.  The  subject  of  his  lecture  was  “Reconstruction” 
with  a  summary  of  what  the  League  of  Nations  has  actually 
accomplished. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  his¬ 
torical  source  materials  of  Georgia,  attention  is  called  to  the 
valuable  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  for  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  annual 
report  issued  January  1,  1921,  contains  information  of 
value  to  the  historical  investigator.  During  the  present  year 
much  time  has  been  devoted  to  arranging  the  loose  docu¬ 
ments  of  which  there  are  some  200,000.  A  card  index  of  all 
the  materials  received  by  the  department  makes  these 
sources  all  the  more  accessible.  Many  of  these  manuscripts 
have  been  so  much  neglected  that  it  is  necessary  to  clean, 
press  and  mend  them  before  they  can  be  of  service  to  the 
historical  student. 
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